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Instantaneous 
- Chocolate. 


‘Made instantly with boiling milk. 
. Packed-in pound and half pound tins. 
Sold where the best is sold. 


Makers of 
Chocolates and Confections. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut 8t., ~~ Philadelphie. 
Established 1542. 














The HARTFORD, was the. Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, ‘and .it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and’ does exclusively a steam boiler ‘nspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific censtruction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD :is ‘the only company. whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses octasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 

},other hazard whatsoever. 

The, HARTFORD is now doing nearly .nine-tenths of the Inspection 
sa P and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
om er eer two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 


+ +$500,000.00 
: 1,485, a4 73 + B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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RPLUS, 
RESERVES, 1,992, 987.98 : ; Fe. 4 ‘ 
SSETS, : 3: 078,245.71 _ I. ALLEN, Vice-President. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 

















SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


When you feel way-worn and 
.. Weary, have been over-thinking, over-working, 
over-playing; over-living or over-doing in any way, it is 
the simplest matter in the world to step into the nearest place 
and ask for 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Sera! No. 3124. 

They all sell it. They all recommend it as the ideal temperance 
beverage. It quickly relieves fatigue, destroys that “let down 
feeling” (don’t care whether tomorrow comes or not) that 

.» comes after dissipation of the mental or nervous forces. 











The picture-base is an enlargement of an actual photograph taken July 17, 1905, 
at Lake Cobbossecontee, Winthrop, Me., by Mr. Lewis C. James, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSLNING-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. ae Pa 
dist year begins: { for old boys, September 26th. 





MassaCHUSETTS, Merrimac. 


Whittier School for Girls 4,302. 22¢ 
Music, Art, and 








et x ye a eeren eal Bag 
o make manly, su 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. Boys’ 
summer camp in Canada. Illustrated ‘and school paper. 
Rev. T. H. NDON, A.M.,D.D., Principal. 

MAJOR T. BD. LANDOK, 


ROANOKE ‘e'&s= 





rw Degrees; Commercial Course. vierman 
and French tangnt. Library 24,000 volumes. Mountain 
location. Six Churches ; no bar-rooms. 8 
Catalogue free. Address The President, Saiem, Va. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY E83 cists 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buildings, Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Music and elocution in special building. Expeuses 





Moderate. Address Epwiy P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907, Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, ficld- 
hockey, ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY. Norton. Maas. 


ST. PAULS SCHOOL 








WANTED—A refined woman to run my home. Care for 
boy six P haar and girl two years. Will keep one 
servant. L. N. Creighton, Bayonne, N. J. . 


No article-is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘ ‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


wears well—better than any 

other ore Coats the axle 

with a hard, smooth surface of 

sg mica which reduces 

riction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 


We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., cacxcst” 1ti 
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1380 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Olass Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $8.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 








Hotel 
Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Hotel 
St. Denis 


Broadway and 1ith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MOUNT. a. Modern; fine 

table, $8 an and up per oe oie AM pepsiar ome amusements; 

= moun drives. a a booklet. . CLAW- 
SON, Prop., Bethlehem, N. 








THE LODGE, Basin Harbor, Vt. 


on ‘Lake gg Near steamer beats. Safe boating 
ind bathing irculars. F. M. STRONG. 





Tr AVALON COTTAGES by the lakeside, Readfield, 
Me. In the Hill Country. Famous bass fishing. No 
hay fever. Booklets. 

GEORGE W. CARSON. 


THE NEW WINTHROP HOTEL 
Winthrop Beach, Mass 


is a large, airy house, pleasantly situated near beach and 
depot; trains run to and from Boston every 15 minutes, 
fare 5c. Good bathing and boating. Parties who stop here 
once come again. Rates, single (American) se to $16; 
double, $18 to $30 per — for book 

N. CHAPMAN, iin. 


Hotel Statinaher 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 
OPENED MAY 29 
Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 


MANSION HOUSE ‘Heche 


Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. BABS Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 

















BuTrTs EoTrrnrs 
JOHN J. BARRY 
East Windam 
New York 


Eleva- 

tion 2,900 feet. All 
outside rooms. Airy and well 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 














SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


WHITE SULPHUR p67, 5t1sHMeNt 


NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. 
PAVILION, HOTEL and COTTAGES 
WILL OPEN JUNE 2. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


WELKIN HALL 


Beautiful summer home; h hest elevation at Mount 
Kisco, Westchester County, N. hted by electricity; 
newly furnished, strictly first class; = to from house as 
far as eye can reach are unsurpassed in 

stabling for horses; one hour from gnea” ntral Depot; 
commutation 26 cents round trip; no children Ee 1S 








CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 minutes by train from Wash- 
ington, D. Address G. H. WRIGHT, M.D., Forest 
Glen, Maryland. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
mB a ig a nt Physician in 


letown, N ; Visit before de- 
eiding. 0. sPENGeE RINNE M. D., Baston, Pa. 








Going Abroad 
join the 
IDEAL LATE 
SUMMER TOUR 


(AUGUST 24-NOVEMBER 11) 


personally conduc'ed by 


Werner & Co. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 


Officials of European Railroads, which 


insures unsurpassed facilities. 


PARTY LIMITED TO 12 


Full information and itinerary upon request 


1908 Spring Party leaves latter part of 
April. 

















NEW HOTEL 


OSTEND 


Occupying a whole block 


of Ocean Front. 
(Chelsea End.) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


New management; 400 beautiful 
rooms, 200 with private baths, fresh and 
sea water. Largest indoor sea water 
bathing pool. Dressing rooms for surf 
bathing. Extensive verandas. Hand- 
somely furnished pavilion adjoining the 
Boardwalk. Dining room overlooks 
ocean. Orchestra. Special June and 
July terms. Booklet. Autos meet 
trains. 


DAVID P. RAHTER, Manager. 
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WILSOW’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for divi ae Sees rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into rooms, and vice versd; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air it; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also with B sur- 
face. Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
“— Churches and Public Buildings. Mention Tur 

NDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MPG. CO. 345 West 29th St.. New York 


ALLEN’S FOOT EASE. fa ar nena 
= of the ‘‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 


lies in a pair of 


Shake Into Your Shoes COATES 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, wader for the 
feet. It cures cinta Pe woll smarting, ‘ CLIPPERS 
nervous feet, and instantly takes e sting 0 out 4 at home. Only barbers used 
of corns and bunions, It’s the grea to have clippers, but now 
sorters discovery of the age. hisa's r they’re becoming as com- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel mon in homes as a comb 
easy. It is a certain cure for in; P or a curler—and as neces- 
sweating, over 8, and hot, sary. “p CllP your beard and 
your boy’s hair. fe, m 
wg Of Do not ace ciara substi. Pn w cr } ag Ley it necomes + wool It e 
ardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-Runni: ey 
Cate. Centhy mally Se. nstemee haven’t them send tous. Send name oud > ates ete, 


aeons TR AL FACRAGE | COATES CLIPPER CO.. - - - Worcester, 


PET} PO 
siAdee Le eE ONS 2 DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Poot-Ease.” ALLENS. usee FRED" A Le Roy. N.Y. ¢ 2 

















South Brooklyn Savings Institution, 4 per cent. pay- 
able July 17th, 1907. 
American Locomotive Co., quarterly, preferred, 1} 
per cent., payable July 22d, 1907. 
Wells, Fargo & Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., payable 
July 15th, 1907. 
American Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 
THE ART OF TRAVE A book devoted to the U. S. Rubber Co., quarterly, rst peoterred 2 per cent., 
practical problems of | second preferred 1% per cent., payable July 1 . 1907. 
BY European vel. 180 United Copper Co., quarterly, common, 1 per cent., 
H. H. POWERS pp. Price 20 cents. payable August 6th, 1907. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL N. Y., Ontario & Western, common, 2 per cent., pay- 
20 Trinity Place, Boston. able July 16th, 1907. 























Los AngelesLimited 


leaves Chicago for Southern California daily at 10:00 p. m., 
via the Chicago G North-Western, Union Pacific 
and Salt Lake Route, reaching Los Angeles 

in only three days. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago for the Pacific 
Coast daily at 6:00 p. m. (The Overland Limited) 
and 10:45 p.m. (The China @ Japan Fast 

Mail.) Ask ticket agents concerning 

Low Excursion Rates via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, lil. 


LA@9 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING ON: 
YOUR | 


Don’t forget to send us your vacation address in order that THE 
INDEPENDENT, like a well-informed friend from the city, may pay you 
week-end visits and chat with you about what is doing in the world outside 
your retreat. Summer is our best time to think, and each copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT contains a greater variety of thought-seeds than you will 
find in the same small compass elsewhere. 

Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a progressive and comprehen- 
sive weekly magazine? Send us his name with one dollar and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT from now to February 1, 1908. If his name is 


already on our list we will notify you and ask for another name or return the dollar. 











TO THE INDEPENDENT ~- 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until February 1, 1908, 
to be sent to 


Name 
t 





Address 
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Rare Toilet Luxury 
“Watch the Results.” 


A cake of RESINOL SOAP sells for 
25 cents. It is money well spent. Even 
if it cost a dollar a cake it would still be the 
one soap that you could afford to pay a 
dollar for. 


RESINOL SOAP contains more actual 
skin food and skin nourishment than half 
a dozen jars of ‘‘ cold cream.” 

RESINOL SOAP is the only toilet 
Soap containing RESINOL—the greatest 
of all skin emollients. In addition to this 
grand factor it contains choice selected 
suets and rare expensive oils that feed, 
nourish, and impart activity to the pores 
of the skin. 


A few days faithful use of RESINO 
SOAP will impart to the skin sufficient 
nourishment and vitality to equal a Turk- 
ish bath or a massage in Oriental Oils. 
No other toilet soap or toilet preparation 
is so grateful to a parched or neglected 
skin as RESINOL SOAP. It nourishes. 
It heals. It soothes. 


In justice to your daily health and com- 
fort you cannot afford to be without 
RESINOL SOAP. All weask is that you 


try one cake. 





Get a cake to-day. Try it. 


Watch The Results 
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Survey of the World 


Much interest has been 
shown both at home 
and abroad in our Gov- 
ernment’s plans for sending the entire 
Atlantic battleship fleet to Pacific waters. 
When the assertion was published in cer- 
tain newspapers on the 2d that such a 
transfer was to be made, what was re- 
garded as a positive denial was given out 
at Oyster Bay by Secretary Loeb, after 
a long conference with the President. He 
had no idea, he said, on that date, where 
or how the story originated. The Presi- 
dent, he added, had not even considered 
the advisability of sending any ships to 
the Pacific. This denial was repeated in 
various forms. In Washington, Assist- 
ant Secretary Newberry said that if there 
was such a plan he had never heard of it. 
One version of Secretary Loeb’s denial 
(as published by the Associated Press) 
was as follows: 

“Mr. Loeb said that the report is without 

foundation, that such a movement has never 
been considered by the President, and that its 
consideration is not contemplated.” 
Secretary Metcalf, however, on the 4th, 
in Oakland, Cal., confirmed the report. 
“Eighteen or twenty of the largest 
battleships,” he said to the press, would 
pass from the Atlantic around Cape 
Horn to Pacific waters, and would be 
seen in the harbor of San Francisco. He 
continued : 

“I might have stated before leaving Wash- 
ington exactly what I am saying now. But I 
thought,.as the news concerned the people of 
the Pacific Coast, today would be an appro- 
priate time to announce the plans. I have held 
all along that there was practically no signifi- 
cance in this movement, from a military stand- 
point. How long the ships will remain here I 
cannot say. I hope the talk of Japanese 
troubles and international differences will be 
dropped by the newspapers. I know of no 
reason why Japan and the United States should 
not be on the friendliest terms.” 


Battleship Fleet 
to the Pacific 


On the same day an official announce- 
ment was made by Secretary Loeb that 
for two years the Administration had 
been perfecting its plans for a long ocean 
cruise of the battleship fleet; that the 
cruise might “possibly be to the Pacific,” 
or “possibly only to the Mediterranean or 
the South Atlantic,” and that the ships 
would return after a few months. The 
movement is reported to have been the 
subject of a conference in the last week 
cf June between the President and Secre- 
tary Metcalf, just before the latter’s de- 
parture for San Francisco. According 
to the latest reports, sixteen battleships 
and two armored cruisers will go to the 
Pacific under the command of Rear Ad- 
miral Evans. European newspapers are 
commenting upon the projected move- 
ment in its possible relation to Japan, and 
it is in this relation that it assumes im- 
portance in the estimation of the greater 
part. of the American daily press. Vis- 
count Aoki and other eminent Japanese 
say that Japan will not regard it as an 
unfriendly act. There was published in 
Tokio, on the 8th, an interview with 
Admiral Sakamoto, who remarked that 
in case of war with Japan a majority of 
the American crews would probably de- 
sert, not being patriotic enough to fight. 
American naval officers, he also said, 
were brilliant figures at balls and other 
social gatherings, but were very deficient 
in professional training and practice. 
& 

On the grounds of the 
Jamestown Exposition, 
Independence Day was 
celebrated by the first annual reunion of 
the lineal descendants of the signers of 
the Declaration, by a military parade and 
by orations, the most prominent speakers 
being Governor Hughes, of New York, 


Fourth of July 
Celebrations 
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and President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University. Vice - President 
Fairbanks was the orator of the day at 
Fergus Falls, Minn. Governor . Folk 
spoke at Evansville, Ind. The. use of 
fireworks caused no great conflagration, 
the loss by fires due to the celebration 
amounting, at last reports, to about 
$500,000. The casualty list, however, 
was longer than usual. Reports received 
by the Chicago Tribune, which has col- 
lected such statistics for several years 
past, show that 59 persons lost their lives 
and 3,807 were injured. The number of 
the dead will be increased by fatal cases 
of lockjaw, which are beginning to be 
announced. Several persons were killed 
by stray bullets from pistols or rifles. In 
New York, such was the fate of an 
Italian girl seventeen years old, who was 
shot down while she was combing her 
hair near a window in her home, and of 
a child who was playing in the yard at 
the rear of her father’s house. In Chi- 
cago a child was killed in front of her 
father’s door by a rifle bullet. A major- 
ity of those who suffered in New York 
were recent immigrants, Italians and 
others. One of these, a young man 
named Arthur Carrano, killed his aunt 
by a shot from a pistol, thinking that it 
contained only a blank cartridge. In his 
grief he at once committed suicide. 
Commenting upon the list of casualties, 
the London papers express amazement 
that the American people permit such a 
sacrifice. On Staten Island, now a bor- 
ough of New York City, Italians cele- 
brated the rooth anniversary of the birth 
of Garibaldi by dedicating a memorial 
building which incloses the cottage in 
which he worked as a candle-maker, 
more than fifty years ago. The most 
elaborate celebration abroad was the one 
in London, beginning with a reception 
(for which more than 5,000 cards were 
issued) at the residence of Ambassador 
Reid, and closing with a great banquet 
at which addresses were made by Mr. 
Reid, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
Mark Twain and others. The princely 
hospitality of the American Ambassador 
is the subject of comment in the London 
papers, one of which remarks that his 
salary hardly pays for the floral decora- 
tions at his State dinner parties, and then 
goes on as follows: 


“Never in its history has:the American Em- 

bassy occupied such a prominent position as 
it does today under Mr. Reid. Its conspicuous 
social success during the last two seasons is a 
personal triumph for him. The grateful thanks 
of all Americans are due to Mr. Reid for hav- 
ing raised the Embassy to its pees eminence 
at great personal expense. he list of bril- 
liant entertainments given at Dorchester House 
since his accession is unprecedented. The 
house itself is one of the most magnificent 
private residences in London, and yet the 
rental paid by Mr. Reid, 5,000 guineas ($26,- 
250) is a mere trifle compared with his total 
expenditure. His retinue of well-trained ser- 
vants is the envy of more than one American 
multimillionaire who has been Mr. Reid’s 
guest. The household itself is managed on al- 
most royal lines, the Ambassador having 
created the novel post of comptroller for the 
Hon, William Walsh, son of Lord Ormathwaite. 
It is the duty of Mr. Reid’s comptroller of the 
household to look after details of expenditure. 
just as the King’s comptroller controls the 
household expenditures at Buckingham Palace. 
A well known American woman, describing a 
recent visit to Dorchester House, declared that 
the splendor and formality which characterized 
the occasion would not have been more marked 
at a royal dinner party.” 
Traffic in several squares about Dor- 
chester House was blocked for two 
hours during the reception. At the ban- 
quet, Mr. Reid referred as follows to 
our relations with Japan: 

“Two great nations that have been friends 
from the beginning and that hold similar posi- 
tions in their respective hemispheres are not 
going to hunt for a quarrel about small out- 
breaks in restaurants or barrooms, however 
much such incidents are to be guarded against 
and deplored. Nor will either of these nations 
quarrel for the privilege of transferring its 
surplus laborers from the open fields near its 
own borders, where they might help to extend 
the national power, to unoccupied fields on the 
other side of the globe, where it would have 
no use for them. Such fantasies would never 
occur to anybody in his wildest dreams, except 
for the pervasive and the perniciously indus- 
trious diplomacy of these later times.” 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand said that 
the Americans were the warmest-hearted 
people in the world. While in Washing- 
ton (as Ambassador) he had felt so en- 
tirely at home that he forgot he was a 
foreigner. But there was not much 
English blood left in the veins of the 
greater part of the American nation. 
“We should be better friends,” said he, 
“if we would recognize the facts and 
learn to regard each other for what we 
are. Englishmen are apt to forget the 
facts and to be carried away by the idea 
of community of language and inter- 
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ests.” Among those who attended the 
banquet in Paris were Senator Depew 
and Paul Morton. The latter’s address 
was mainly in praise of President Roose- 
velt. 
& 
No other address on 
Add the Fourth excited so 
ress 
much comment as 

that of President Woodrow Wilson at 
Jamestown. While the nation, he said, 
had had in every respect an extraordi- 
nary material development, the chief in- 
strumentalities of that development had 
been at least virtually monopolized, and 
the people, altho they created the oppor- 
tunity, had not shared the benefits of 
that development as they might have 
shared them. This was due not to the 
operation of our institutions, but to the 
operation of human nature. Those who 
gave the new nation voice and power had 
a profound regard for law, but were 
deeply jealous of too much law, because 
that would mean too much government 
and too little individual privilege. They 
desired*to put the individual in the fore- 
ground, and to hearten him to make a 
frée use of himself, with government as 
the umpire, depending upon law for 
nothing but a clear establishment of the 
rules of the game. That was hardly our 
notion. We seemed to say that the indi- 
vidual had eluded us, had merged and 
hidden himself in corporations and asso- 
ciations thru the intricacies of which we 
had not time to thread our way in search 
of him. And so we were dealing with 
the corporation, not with the individual, 
and were punishing corporations by fines, 
accepting the morals of business as cor- 
porate morals, not as individual morals. 
When we impose fines, said he, we 
merely take the money out of business. 
All the while “we know perfectly well 
that the iniquities we levy fines for were 
conceived and executed by particular in- 
dividuals who go unpunished and even 
unchecked.” Could we return, he asked, 
to our old standards? Undoubtedly we 
could, by finding the individual with the 
probe of morals and with the probe of 
law: 

“One really responsible man in jail, one real 
originator of the schemes and transactions 


which are contrary to the public interest lodged 
in the penitentiary, would be worth more than 


President Wilson’s 


the mulcting of a thousand corporations in 
fines, if reform is to be genuine and permanent. 
It is only in this way that we can escape So- 
cialism. Unless we can single out the individ- 
ual again and make him once more the subject 
and object of law we shall have to travel still 
further upon the road- of Government regula- 
tion which we have already traveled so far, 
and that road leads to State ownership. The 
elaborate secret manipulation by means of 
which some of our so-called ‘financiers’ get 
control of a voting majority of the stock of 
great railroad or manufacturing companies in 
order to effect vast combinations of interest 
or properties, incidentally destroying the value 
of some stocks and fictitiously increasing the 
value of others, involves first or last acts which 
are in effect sheer thefts, making the property 
of thousands of stockholders so much waste 
paper, or arbitrarily decreasing. the relative 
earning capacity of corporatior.s for a share in 
whose earnings thousands of men and women 
had paid hard-earned cash; but we have never 
sought to bring the details of these transac- 
tions within the definitions of the criminal law. 
Not to do so is like overlooking the highway 
robberies of the medieval barons.” 


By statutes carefully drawn, every corpo- 
ration could be obliged to make such pub- 
lic analysis of its organization as would 
enable both private individuals and offi- 
cers of the law to fix legal responsibility 
upon the right person. The vast major- 
ity of our business transactions were 
sound, and the vast majority of our busi- 
ness men were honest. To clear the way 
of unjust suspicion and give credit 
where credit is due, we should single out 


. individuals and fix real personal responsi- 


bility : 

“There is no other possible formula for a 
free government than this: that the laws must 
deal with individuals, allowing them to choose 
their own lives under a definite personal re- 
sponsibility to a common government set over 
them; and that government must regulate, not 
as a superintendent does, but as a judge does; 
it must safeguard, it must not direct. 
Governor Hughes, in his address, pointed 
with satisfaction to the increasing de- 
mand of the people for more faithful rep- 
resentation in the administration of gov- 
ernment, and for the better performance 
of public obligations by great corpora- 
tions. Political leaders who acted as 
clearing houses for legislation and who 
served under a retainer of special inter- 
ests were passing from the stage: 

“The indignation that has been felt with 
reference to the conduct of transportation 
companies has been due on the one hand to 
the efforts they have made to attain their ends 
by debauching the administration of govern- 
ment, and on the other hand to their failure to 
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perform their obligation in giving fair and im- 
partial service. Their misuse of the privileges 
which the people have bestowed, their manipu- 
lation of securities, their malign influence in 
legislative halls, have had their natural result 
in creating a deep feeling of public resentment. 
This feeling is most wholesome.” 

Vice President Fairbanks said that fair 
play for every citizen must be secured. 
Governor Folk complained bitterly be- 
cause the enforcement of railroad laws 
recently enacted in Missouri had been 
prevented by the “despotism” of the Fed- 
eral courts. 

& 

John D. Rockefeller 
was found by United 
States Marshal Charles 
L. Frink on the 3d at the summer home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Prentice, near 
Pittsfield, Mass., and the subpena issued 
in Chicago by Judge Landis was served 
upon him. He promised to be in court 
on the 6th, altho, as he said, he had been 
hoping that his attorney, by procuring a 
modification of the order, would enable 
him to avoid the journey. It was with 
some difficulty that Mr. Rockefeller was 
found. Marshals had been on the watch 


Mr. Rockefeller - 
in Court 


for him in Cleveland, Lakewood and 


New York. There is conflicting testi- 
mony as to the end of the search. John 
D. Archbold, vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company, says that Mr. 


Rockefeller sent word to Marshal Frink | 


“that if he had a subpena to come and 
serve it.” But Marshal Frink asserts 
that he found Mr. Rockefeller only by a 
ruse, having received from the latter no 
information that could assist him in serv- 
ing the papers. There was: a great 
crowd in and about the court room when 
Mr. Rockefeller testified, on the 6th. His 
position, as president of the company, he 
said, was purely an honorary one, as he 
had rendered no service for about ten 
years, and in the last eight years had not 
visited the company’s office. The com- 
pany’s capital was approximately $100,- 
000,000, and its annual dividends in the 
three vears to which the suit related had 
been about 40 per cent. He did not know 
what the net earnings had been. About 
the company’s business he appeared to 
know very little. The company refined 
oil, but he couldn’t say where its refin- 
eries were or how many it had. Judge 
Landis then questioned Charles M. Pratt, 


the company’s secretary, who_ testified 
that the capital was $98,300,000; that 
the dividends in the three years had 
averaged about 40 per cent., and that the 
net earnings had largely exceeded the 
dividends, having been $81,300,000 in 
1903, $61,500,000 in 1904, and $57,000,- 
000 in 1905. The company’s properties, 
he said, were worth “vastly more” than 
the par value ($98,300,000) of the cap- 
ital. He showed that the Indiana com- 
pany (recently found guilty and soon to 
be sentenced) was controlled by the 
parent company in New Jersey. Judge 
Landis asked whether the company’s 
counsel desired to offer any evidence 
tending to show that neither of the com- 
panies had ever before violated the Inter- 
state Commerce law. Answer to this 
was deferred. Judge Landis is permitted 
by the statute to impose fines amounting 
to $29,400,000. After the hearing, Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Archbold, thru their 
counsel, issued a statement, asserting 
that since the enactment of the statute. 
in 1887, the company had carefully ob- 
served its provisions and in no case had 
wilfully violated it; that the old system 
of special rates and rebates was obnox- 
ious and had never been a source of 
profit to the company ; that the company 
had been a blessing and not a bane to 
the country; and that “its downfall thru 
any cause would be a national disaster.” 


5 


Bestemetion te The registration of vot- 
the Philippines ers for the election, on 

the 30th inst., of mem- 
bers of the new Legislative Assembly of 
the Philippine. Islands, was quite disap- 
pointing. In Manila the number of those 
registering was only 7,902, and 856 of 
these were Americans. It had been ex- 
pected that at least 18,500 in that city 
would put their names on the lists. In 
all the islands there are 784,095 men of 
voting age who can read, and 539,749 
who can read and write. A conservative 
estimate was that 130,000 (10,000 Amer- 
icans included) would register, but the 
record made in Manila indicates, it is 
said, that the total does not exceed 
55,000. Despite the efforts of native 
leaders to excite interest in the approach- 
ing election, the Filipinos remained apa- 
thetic. One Manila newspaper sees in 
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the registration an indication that if the 
islands..should become independent, the 
laws for the-8,000,000 of people would be 
made by a few men. Another says that 
the new Assembly will not be a repre- 
sentative body. Raphael Dimayuga, a 
young Filipino of good family, who_has 
been in this country for the last two 
years, becoming familiar with railway 
practice by actual service, was urged by 
Aguinaldo, formerly leader of the insur- 
gents, to accept a nomination for the 
Assembly. He declined. 


& 


Conflicting reports as 
to the situation in 
Central America are 
published. Those received from Mexico 
assert that President Cabrera, of Guate- 
mala, is a tyrant and a monster; those 
from the capital of Guatemala make him 
a patriot, beset by assassins and wicked 
revolutionists. In one dispatch it is 
asserted that the recent raid of Zelaya’s 
Nicaraguans upon the port of Acajutla 
(Salvador) and the neighboring town of 
Sonsonate was a failure because General 
Alfaro, the revolutionist leader, failed to 
meet the raiding party; in another it is 
stated that Alfaro was one of the raiding 
party’s commanders. It appears that 
there was some hard fighting. The in- 
vaders lost 200 in killed and wounded, 
and 45 of Salvador’s soldiers were slain. 
Zelaya is preparing for further attacks of 
the same kind, but no additional aggres- 
sive movement has been reported. Refu- 
gees from Guatemala say that President 
Cabrera recently arrested and imprisoned 
160 prominent and wealthy citizens for 
complicity in the attempt to assassinate 
him, and that the resident diplomats (the 
representative of the United States ex- 
cepted) have protested against this ac- 
tion. It is asserted that in the last few 
months more than 1,000 of his opponents 
have suffered death at the hands of his 
agents, and that there is a reign of terror 
in Guatemala. There is general agree- 
ment in the opinion that wars and revo- 
lutions in Central America for some time 
to come must be expected. Elaborate 
preparations are being made in Mexico 
for the approaching visit of Secretary 
Root, the political significance of which 
is not clearly seen——At a recent con- 
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ference in New York, attended by Pana- 
ma’s counsel (Mr. Cromwell), Colom- 
bia’s Minister (Sefior Cortez) and Secre- 
tary Taft, progress is said to have been 
made toward a settlement of the contro- 
versy between Colombia and Panama, 
which relates to the secession of the isth- 
mian province——It has been decided 
that the office of the Secretary of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission shall be on 
the isthmus. Secretary Bishop, who has 
remained in Washington, will go to 
Panama. 
a 

The reports from the Peace 
Conference are marked by 
a tone of discouragement 
and pessimism. The number of changes 
in the rules of war proposed are so numer- 
ous and the interests involved are so con- 
flicting and important that it seems hope- 
less to expect that an agreement on these 
proposals will be reached in a reason- 
able time, and there is no manifest dispo- 
sition to enter upon such larger questions 
as general disarmament and compulsory 
arbitration. Mr. Choate’s proposition for 
the immunity of private property at sea 
has no chance of being adopted. The 
amendment offered by the Italian delega- 
tion, retaining the right of capture, but 
abandoning the right of confiscation, mei 
with more favorable consideration, but 
was opposed by France and Russia on 
the ground that it would give an unfair 
advantage to a maritime power like Great 
Britain, which had ports all over the 
world where captured vessels could be 
kept until the war was over, while less 
fortunate powers must let the ships go 
or sink them and pay for them. Germany 
has introduced the following propositions 
in regard to irregular combatants : 


“Volunteer forces must be provided with 
uniforms visible at a distance except in the 
‘case of a rising of the population. In such 
cases the people must carry arms openly. No- 
body shall be forced to fight against his own 
country. The inviolability of private property 
on land shall be extended to contractual obli- 
gations.” 

Other subjects to be discussed are the 
neutralization of submarine cables and 
the regulation of wireless telegraphy. On 
July 4th Count Nelidoff, president of the 
Conference, received from Anna Eckstein, 
of Boston, a petition signed by over 
2,000,000 Americans in favor of general 
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arbitration. In his reply Count Nelidoft 
said that, altho the Conference might pre- 
fer to deal indirectly instead of directly 
with the armament problem, it would 
never lose sight of the final object of the 
Czar’s rescript. A delegation of Koreans 
is endeavoring in vain to gain recognition 
at the Conference in order to present their 
charges against the Japanese for having 
robbed them of their independence, in 
violation of treaty obligations. Marquis 
Ito, the Japanese Resident Adviser at 
Seoul, has forced the Emperor of Korea 
to disavow the delegation. 
& 

It has been found practically 
impossible to convict the 
Irish peasants who have been 
driving the cattle from the grazing land. 
Those arrested were dismissed by the 
local magistrates and when the cases 
were carried by the Attorney-General to 
the Assizes the juries in all cases dis- 
agreed. The Irish are likely to attain 
their object by the means they have 
adopted, for the lands made useless for 
grazing by their activity are being sold 
to the Land Commissioners for division 
among the people. The shipping 
strike in Belfast is still unsettled and is 
assuming a dangerous character. Both 
infantry and cavalry are employed to 
escort drays carrying goods to the ships. 
The Dock Laborers’ Union threatens to 
call out all its members, and a general 
strike may be declared. The shipowners 
refuse to meet the representatives of the 
union in conference. The Irish are 
revenging themselves on the Liberals for 
not granting them home rule by running 
candidates against them in English elec- 
tions.. In the election for a Parlia- 
mentary vacancy in the Jarrow division 
of Durham. Here an Irish Nationalist, 
Alderman O’Hanlon, was nominated, 
and altho he received the lowest vote of 
all four candidates, it was enough to de- 
feat the Liberal nominee, S. L. Hughes. 
The Labor candidate, Pete Curran, was 
elected by a majority of 758 over Patrick 
Rose-Innes, a Unionist lawyer and tariff 
reformer. Mr. Curran is a trades union 
official and a Socialist. This district has 
been represented since 1885 by Sir 
Charles Palmer, a Liberal shipbuilder, 
and was regarded as a perfectly safe Lib- 
eral precinct. The result is held by the 
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Unionists to indicate that Sir Campbell- 
Bannerman’s majority is disintegrating 
by the withdrawal of the Irish and Labor 
support and that the fall of the Ministry 
will not be long delayed. 
& 
Cited The current session of the 
pre Transvaal Legislative Assem- 
bly is of especial interest, as 
it is the first trial of home rule under the 
new constitution, and the government 1s 
in the hands of those who a few years 
ago were fighting desperately against 
British supremacy. The Het Volk, the 
Boer party, outnumbers the English 
memibers two'to one in the Assembly, and 
the Upper House—which, being nomi- 
nated by the Governor, is of the opposite 
political complexion—has already proved 
a.futile piece of legislative machinery. 
A constitution of the same liberal char- 
acter has been granted the Orange River 
Colony, by which every man is entitled 
to one vote after six months’ residence. 
In the British House of Commons Mr 
Lyttelton criticised the Government for 
turning over the government to its for- 
mer enemies too. precipitately, and on 
such liberal terms, for neither of the 
two colonies had universal manhood suf- 
frage before the war, nor do the other 
South African colonies have it yet. He 
charged the Transvaal Government with 
extravagance in at once making use of 
its newly acquired power by negotiating 
a loan of $25,000,000, and intimated that 
the Imperial Government had made a 
bargain with General Botha, agreeing to 
guarantee the new loan on condition tha 
the Transvaal Government would get rid 
of the Chinese. There was already, he 
said, a state debt of $175,000,000 and a 
municipal debt of $40,000,000 burdening 
the country, which amounts to $700 per 
capita of the white population. Half of 
the loan was to be spent for the promo- 
tion of the agricultural interests, for irri- 
gation, land banks and railways, yet 85 
per cent. of the taxes were paid by the 
urban population, mainly British. At the 
same time the Transvaal Government 
was about to cripple the mining industry 
by depriving it of Chinese labor, for 
which no satisfactory substitute could be 
found, for the natives would also have 
to be indentured and confined, and their 
death rate was at least three times that 
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of the Chinese. In his reply to these 
strictures Secretary Winston Churchill 
said : 

“We have reached the end of Chinese labor. 
It has been decisively condemned by the verdict 
of the local administration. The House is go- 
ing to witness within a few days—certainly 
within a few weeks—the spectacle of live 
Chinamen in real ships steering Eastward. 
Upward of 17,000 will have left the country 
before Christmas, and Sir George Farrer, the 
leader of the Progressive party, speaking in 
the Transvaal Parliament, has admitted that it 
is inevitable that the rest should follow. We 
have been asked, Why did we leave it to the 
Transvaal Parliament, why did we not, feeling 
so strongly as we did on this subject, utilize 
our power from this country to remove the 
Chinese before the new Government came in? 
Until there was an election in the Transvaal 
no one had a right to assert what the opinion 
of the people of the Transvaal was. We might 
say that it was hostile to the Chinese, but it 
was open to honorable gentlemen opposite, it 
was open to our opponents in the country to 
assert—and I am bound to say they took ad- 
vantage of their opportunity—that the Trans- 
vaal was strongly in favor of the retention of 
the Chinamen, that it would be ruined, or 
would even break out in rebellion if they were 
removed. Well, we were bound to await the 
verdict of the locality and of the community 
directly affected before this question could be 
settled. But we had faith that when there was 
an elected Parliament in the Transvaal that 
Parliament would declare against the principle 
of servile labor. What a vindication of the 
policy we have pursued. What a vindication 
of the action of those members of the House 
of Commons who in the last Parliamert and 
in this have persisted relentlessly and tireless- 
ly month after month in their hostility to the 
policy of Chinese labor, and who have shown 
such patience and extended such generous con- 
fidence to the Government. The repatriation 
of the Chinese will now be undertaken by those 
who have an absolute right to decide upon the 
question; it will also be undertaken by those 
possessing unrivaled knowledge of the facts. 
The present Transvaal Government is an au- 
thority upon the subject of the mining indus- 
try and of the supplies of native labor which 
are available, not to be rivaled by any other 
body in the world. Altho it is not a quarter 
from which I usually obtain much support or 
agreement, I observe, too, that the Money 
Market, which over wide areas is undoubtedly 
depressed at the present time, exhibits a buoy- 
ant tendency in that very South African area 
where we were told ruin and disaster would 
immediately break out directly any reference 
was made to the repatriation of the Chinese.” 


In both Germany 
and Switzerland 
a pronounced anti- 
foreign propaganda is making itself felt 
in the higher. educational world, based 
on the fact that the foreigners come to 


Anti-Foreign 
University Movement 


the universities and technological schools 
in such numbers that they crowd out the 
natives; and, still more, that they make 
use of the knowledge acquired at these 
schools to the detriment of German and 
Swiss trade and commerce abroad. The 
agitation. is chiefly directed against Rus- 
sians, and here again against Rus- 
sian Jews and Jewesses. In Switzerland 
the foreigners considerably outnumber 
the natives in the medical faculties at the 
universities, and both here and in Berlin 
Russian students have been been recently. 
expelled because of their anarchistic prop- 
aganda. The University of Ziirich last 
year drew up a special set of rules mak- 
ing it more difficult for foreigners to be- 
come academic citizens; but still more 
than 50 per cent. of the Ziirich students 
are non-Swiss. In Germany the propa- 
ganda was inaugurated at the technolog- 
ican institutes, where out of 12,000 no 
fewer than 2,701 last semester were for- 
eigners, or fully 22.5 per cent. In Dan- 
zig the total enrollment in the Techno- 
logical College was 2,042, but of these 
617 were foreigners, and of these, again, 
525 were Russians. The institute at 
Carlsruhe, in Baden, is also overrun with 
such outsiders. The agitation was start- 
ed by protests of the students, who found 
that the preparatory training of the out- 
siders was inferior, and hence influenced 
the scholarship of a school in general. In 
the universities the status of affairs is not 
quite so bad; but still out of 45,136 stu- 
dents during the past winter semester, 
4,151 were foreigners, or 8.6 per cent. 
The university authorities as well as the 
state governments are trying to devise 
ways and means to counteract this influx. 
In some cases the tuition and laboratory 
fees have been increased for foreigners ; 
in other schools, foreigners are not al- 
lowed to be enrolled until German stu- 
dents have had the first chance during 
the early week of a new term; but these 
means so far have not accomplished theiz 
end. The matter has even reached the 
Reichstag, in which Chancellor von 
Bulow declared that the Government 
would not sanction an anti-foreign cru- 
sade as such, but would lend a helping 
hand to keep out the undesirable element. 
Some writers censure the university au- 
thorities because they make it too easy for 
foreigners to take degrees in German uni- 
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' versities and schools of similar grades, 

and accept them as students with an en- 

tirely unsatisfactory preliminary training. 

The matter has practically become a na- 

tional agitation, particularly in Germany. 
Js 


LAPS Raisuli, the Moroccan 
= Kiduage bandit, has crowned his 
e Kaid : 

career by capturing 
Kaid Sir Harry Aubrey de Maclean, the 
organizer and commander of the Sultan’s 
bodyguard. General Maclean is a Scotch 
officer, formerly of the Sixty-ninth In- 
fantry, who for many years has been in 
the service of the Sultan. The Sultan 
shocked his orthodox subjects by the fa- 
vor and intimacy he granted to the for- 
eigner and for indulging, under his in- 
fluence, in such improper pleasures as 
automobiling and photography. In Igor 
General Maclean was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George “for services rendered 
to the British Government.” He mar- 
ried Miss Catherine Coe, and his matri- 
monial troubles were last year exposed in 
detail by the London Times in its ver- 
At the 


batim divorce court reports. 
time of his capture he was acting as the 
special emissary of the Sultan to Raisuli 
and was carrying him gifts of horses and 
tents and a proffer of pardon for past of- 
fenses in the hope of winning him back 
from the Pretender, Bu Hamara, whom 


he joined a few months ago. The Kaid 
was met in the mountains of Beni Has- 
san, near Tetuan, by fifteen of Raisuli’s 
men, who offered to escort him to their 
chief at Rouina on condition that he 
leave his own bodyguard behind. The 
Kaid complied, contrary to the advice of 
his friends, but when Raisuli met him he 
was told that he was a prisoner to be 
held as a hostage. According to one re- 
port the Kaid was treated courteously 
and his personal baggage sent for. Ac- 
cording to another Raisuli made him dis- 
mount from his horse and ride a mule 
as a token of inferiority, and he was or- 
dered to remove his turban, for it was im- 
proper for an unbeliever to wear one. It 
is reported that Raisuli’s demands of the 
Sultan include a large money ransom, the 
reconstruction of his stronghold at 
Zinat, recently destroyed by the Sultan’s 
troops, his appointment as Pasha of Tan- 
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gier and as the Moroccan chief of the 
new Franco - Spanish police force, and 
the withdrawal to Fez of his old enemy, 
Sidi Mohammed Gabbas, Minister of 
War. The British Government has de- 
manded that the Sultan obtain the prompt 
release of Kaid Maclean. Raisuli first 
gained international fame as a bandit by 
capturing Walter B. Harris, the Tangier 
correspondent of the London Times. In 
May, 1904, he kidnapped Ion Perdicaris, 
an American citizen, and his British son- 
in-law. For their release he obtained 
from the Sultan $55,000, and as his tribe 
increased he extended his power over 
Tangier until the foreign residents pro- 
tested, when he was deposed and driven 
away. 
ed 


The famous record 
established thirty-five 
years ago by Jules 
Verne’s globe-trotter has now beén prac- 
tically cut in two. An English officer, 
Lt. Col. H. Burnley-Campbell, com- 
pleted the circle of the world by the 
northern route in 40 days, 19} hours. If 
he had caught the St. Petersburg express 
at Berlin he would have reduced the time 
by several hours. The details of his 
itinerary are worth quoting: 


“I sailed from Liverpool on May 3d at 7:20 
p.m., in the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany’s steamer Empress of Ireland, Captain 
Forster. I reached Quebec May toth, 3 p.m.; 
left Quebec by the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
oversea transcontinental mail train on the same 
date at 5 p.m, this train carrying the mails 
and first-class passengers only; arrived at Van- 
couver May 14th, 5 a. m.; departed Vancouver 
May 14th, 12:30 p. m., by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s mail steamer Empress of China, 
Captain Archibald; arrived Yokohama May 
26th, 5 a.m.; departed Yokohama May 27th, 
7 p.m., by rail for Tsaruga; arrived at Tsar- 
uga May 28th, 9:30 a.m.; departed Tsaruga 
May 28th, 6 p.m., by Japanese steamer for 
Vladivostok; arrived Vladivostok May 3oth, 
2:15 p.m.; departed Vladivostok May 3oth, 7 
p.m., by the trans-Siberian train for Moscow; 
arrived Harbin May 3Ist, 7:25 p.m.; departed 
Harbin May 31st, 8:30 p.m.} arrived Irkutsk 
June 4th, 6:30 p.m.; arrived Moscow June 
10th, 2:38 p.m.; departed Moscow June roth, 
6 p.m.; arrived Warsaw June 11th, 9:30 
p.m.; departed Warsaw June 11th, 11:30 p. m.; 
arrived Berlin June 12th, 11:35 a. m.; departed 
Berlin June 12th, 11:40 a.m.; arrived Cologne 
June 12th, 9:8 p.m.; departed Cologne June 
12th, 11:15 p.m.; arrived Ostend June 13th, 
7:30 a.m.; departed Ostend Jufe 13th, 11 a. m.; 
arrived Dover June 13th, 2:50 p.m.” 


in Forty Days 





The Calling of the Second Conference 
of the Hague 


BY THE HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


{Every one knows that Congressman Bartholdt, of Missouri, a German by birth, who 
came to this country when a boy, has taken the greatest interest in international arbitration 


and the meetings of the conferences at The Hague, where he is now in attendance. 
President of the Interparliamentary Union for 


He is 


Promoting International Arbitration. No 


one can speak on this subject with greater authority.—EpitTor.] 


S an humble participant in the pre- 
liminaries which have led up to 


the Second Hague Conference, I 
am being frequently asked the question 
how this approaching Congress of Na- 
tions came to be called. The story has 
never been told in detail, tho certainly 
interesting for at least two reasons, first, 
because, irrespective of results, the main 
significance of that great international 
council lies in the fact of its mere meet- 
ing, and, second, because the meeting is 
mainly, if not solely, due to American 
initiative. 

In order to tell the story chrono- 
logically we must go back to the 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, held in Vienna in August, . 1903. 
At that time the American Congress had 
not yet become a member of that great 
international organization of lawmakers, 
but as any member of any national legis- 
lative body has the right, according to 
the constitution of the Union, to join it, 
I had had my name enrolled as an in- 
dividual American representative at its 
1899 meeting at Christiania, Norway, 
the same as Samuel J. Barrows, of 
Massachusetts, had done several years 
before. At the Vienna conference: in 
1903 I happened to be, thru the absence 
of Mr. Barrows, the lone delegate from 
America, and as we were then inviting 
the whole world to come to the United 
States and visit the great World’s Fair, 
in St. Louis, I took it upon myself, with- 
out authority from anybody, to extend 
an invitation “on behalf of the American 
people,” to the six hundred lawmakers, 
representing twenty-odd parliaments, to 
hold their next or twelfth conference on 
American soil in 1904. The very fact 
that an international exposition was to 


be held in the United States in that year, 
which I supposed would prove a strong 
inducement for the acceptance of my in- 
vitation, gave the opponents of my plan 
a cue, and among others William Randal 
Cremer, of England, the founder of the 
union, objected strenuously on the 
ground that it would never do to trail 
that dignified body in the dust by using 
it “as an advertisement for a show.” 
This was in the executive committee or 
what is called the Interparliamentary 
Council, but when the question came up 
in the conference itself I found myself 
strongly supported, in my task to disarm 
the opposition, by the general desire of 
members to visit America, so strongly 
that I finally carried the day. As a re- 
sult 240 members, representing fourteen 
different parliaments, came to the United 
States in the following year, attended the 
St. Louis Conference, and were enter- 
tained as the guests of the nation for 
more than*three weeks. To describe in 
detail how this was accomplished would 
lead me too far and is immaterial for the 
purpose of this historical account. 
Suffice it to say that, upon my humble 
initiative, a group or branch of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was organized in 
our Congress, and an appropriation of 
$50,000 was secured to defray the ex- 
penses of properly entertaining the dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad. While 
at Vienna, after the victory had been 
won, I was tempted to exclaim with 
Pyrrhus: “Woe to me, I have won!” It 
turned out that I had not miscalculated 
when I had implicitly relied on the pro- 
verbial hospitality of the American peo- 
ple, and today it is a matter of just pride 
for all of us that our foreign guests 
sailed home with feelings of enthusiasm 
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bordering on ecstasy. But while the 
preparations for the great St. Louis Con- 
ference were going on, I received a letter 
one nice morning which proved a distinct 
shock to me. It was from Dr. Gobat, 
the general secretary. of the union, in 
Berne, Switzerland, who reminded me 
that it was incumbent upon the American 
group, since they were to be the hosts, 
to formulate a program for the confer- 
ence. What was I to do? At that time 
there were very few people in the coun- 
try who knew anything about the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and there were not 
more than a half a dozen members of 
Congress who took an active interest in 
its affairs. In other words I could think 
of no one whom I could consult on the 
matter, hence my only alternative was to 
hurriedly read up on the subject of the 
First Hague Conference and on previous 
Interparliamentary — meetings. One 


night, reading F. W. Holl’s book on the 
1899 Conference at The Hague, I came 
across the story of how the delegates had 
recommended the holding of a subse- 
quent conference for the consideration of 


the questions which were to be the un- 
finished business of their first meeting. 
This proved to be the cue for what is 
now called in diplomatic circles “the his- 
toric resolution of St. Louis.” When I 
penned that resolution it was perfectly 
clear to me that no headway could be 
made in the direction of more permanent 
peace by flying into the faces of the mili- 
tary powers of Europe with p propositions 
‘ looking to disarmament or even an arrest 
of armaments. As reasonable as this 
latter plan might appear, especially in the 
light of the enormously growing burdens 
of the people resulting from “war pre- 
paredness,” the first Hague Conference 
had taught us the lesson that certain 
governments would never consent to 
such a weakening of what they regard 
the safeguards of their national security. 
Right or wrong, they took that stand in 
1899, and no doubt will do so again in 
1907. Hence it is a condition, not a 
theory, that confronts the friends of 
peace and justice, and if real progress 
is to be made I believe it to be the part 
of wisdom to proceed along different 
lines, along lines of less _ resistance. 
They are indicated in the “Resolution of 
St. Louis,” the text of which I will here 


insert, and without 
would be incomplete. 


which my story 
It is as follows: 

“Whereas, enlightened public opinion and 
modern civilization alike demand that differ- 
ences between nations should be adjusted and 
settlcd in the same manner as disputes between 
individuals are adjudicated namely, by the ar- 
bitrament of courts in accordance with recog- 
nized’ principles of law, this conference (St. 
Louis, September, 1904) requests the several 
governments .of the world to send: delegates 
to an international conference to be. held at a 
time and place to be agreed upon by them for 
the purpose of considerirg: 

“1, The question for the coiisideration of 
which the conference at The Hague expressed 
a wish that a future conference be called. 

“2. The negotiation of arbitration treaties 
between the nations represented at the confer- 
er.ce to be convened. 

“3. The advisability of establishing an Inter- 
national Congress to convene periodically for 
the discussion of international questions. 

“And this conference respectfully and cor- 
dially requests the President of the United 
States to invite all the nations to send repre- 
sentativcs to such a conference.” 


There was considerable wrangling over 
the program indicated in the resolution, 
and when the committee to which it was 
referred met to consider it, there was 
danger of its material modification. Some 
delegates wanted paragraph 3, relating 
to an international congress, stricken out, 
because it seemed to them a. proposition 
too radical and far-going ; others insisted 
on an amendment covering the disarma- 
ment problem; but an inner voice told 
me not to yield to any modification, and 
so I appeared before the committee as 
President of the organization and author 
of the resolution, and protested against 
each and every change or addition, and 
I had the satisfaction of finally seeing the 
resolution adopted by the committee and 
later by the conference just as it was 
written. The rest was edsy; at least it 
proved so, thanks to the susceptibility, 
the courage, the wisdom of a _ wide- 
awake President. On September 24th I 
had the honor, in behalf of the delegates 
to the St. Louis conference and in their 
presence, at the White House, to present 
the resolution to President Roosevelt. 
The balance is told in the circular note of 
John Hay to the Powers in the following 
language: “The President accepted the 
charge offered to him, feeling it to be 
most appropriate that the Executive of 
the nation which had welcomed the 
(Interparliamentary) conference to its 
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hospitality should give voice to its im- 
pressive utterances in a cause which the 
American Government and people hold 
dear. He announced that he would, at 
an early day, invite the other nations, 
parties to The Hague conventions, to re- 
assemble, with a view to pushing for- 
ward toward completion the work al- 
ready begun at The Hague, by consider- 
ing the questions which the first confer- 
ence had left unsettled, with the express 
provision that there should be a second 
conference.” In the same note our late 
Secretary of State communicated the text 
of the St. Louis resolution to the Powers 
in these terms: “The annual conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union was held 
this year at St. Louis, in appropriate con- 
nection with the World’s Fair. Its de- 
liberations were marked by the same 
noble devotion to the cause of peace and 
to the welfare of humanity which had 
inspired its former meetings. By the 
unanimous vote of delegates, active and 
retired members of the American Con- 
gress and of every Parliament in Europe, 
with two exceptions, the following reso- 
lution was-adopted” (follows the text as 
printed above). As is well known, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made good his promise 
by issuing, under date of October 2ist, 
1904, a tentative invitation to the Pow- 
ers to send delegates to a second Hague 
conference, and only left the further de- 
tails to the Czar because that ruler had 
called the first. This brief story will con- 
vince the future historian, I hope, that 
the credit of calling that great congress 
of nations into being belongs to America, 
and is more particularly due to Amer- 
ican members of Congress and of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

I should add a final word, perhaps, as 
to the whys and wherefores of the pro- 
gram for the second Hague conference, 
as Outlined in the resolution above re- 
ferred to. And, mind you, what was but 
crudely indicated in that resolution has 
finally been adopted, only in more perfect 
form, as the real program which the law- 
makers of the world, voicing the wishes 
of the people, will present to the govern- 
ments assembled at The Hague for con- 
sideration and adoption. The plan of an 
international congress has been wisely 
reduced to the proposition that the next 
conference be made a permanent body, 
with the right to meet periodically and 


automatically, for the purpose of codi- 
fying international law and discussing 
international questions such as the course 
of events may make. paramount. No 
well-meaning government, it seems to 
me, can reasonably object, either to this 
proposition or to a model arbitration 
treaty, which refers all minor disputes to 
the Hague court and provides further 
that, in case of vital differences, such as 
may affect the independence, honor or 
vital interests of nations, the contending 
parties shall first consent to an impartial 
investigation of the cause of their con- 
troversy before war is to be declared. 
And these are the two cardinal demands 
of the Interparliamentary Union. Orig- 
inating in the mind of an humble member 
of the American Congress, they have 
been thrown into the crucible of con- 
servative European opinion, and, after 
most exhaustive discussion at the Brus- 
sels and London conferences of the 
Union, they emerged as a moderate, 
practical and most timely program for 
The Hague. Instead of calling for an 
arrest or a reduction of armaments this 
program merely tends to create a judi- 
cial machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies between nations 
and substitutes a system of law and 
justice for arbitrary power in inter- 
national relations, the same as every civil- 
ized nation has long ago provided for the 
settlement of disputes within its domain. 
It is based upon the just presumption 
that if arbitration by courts of justice is 
right and proper within a nation, it must 
be right and proper if extended to affairs 
between nations, and its ultimate aim and 
inevitable result is the gradual elimina- 
tion of the element of force and the auto- 
matic, not forcible, reduction of arma- 
ments as the natural sequence of changed 
conditions, which will render such arma- 
ments to a great extent unnecessary. The 
American delegates to The Hague are 
naturally expected to father this pro- 
gram, not only because it is of American 
origin, but also because John Hay, in his 
official note to the Powers, pointed to it as 
one of the arguments in favor of the 
international. council which is now assem- 
bled in the capital of Holland. Its advo- 
cacy, in a word, means this: Let us 
have justice between the nations, and 
peace will follow as the day follows the 
night. 





July 
BY EVALEEN STEIN 


Far, far away, beyond the ripening wheat, 
The forests stand in mantles of soft blue; 
While wreathed in music, near and heavenly 


sweet, 


A lark soars singing from the meadow-rue. 


Along the roads, where sheltering sumacs 
grow, 
A few wild-roses linger and defy 
The bright mid-summer,: but the elders’ snow 
Has melted in the sunshine of July. 


Thru fallow fields the scarlet fire-weeds flame 
Like little Gheber shrines among the grass, 

And with their blazing blossoms worship claim 
From all the pilgrim butterflies that pass. 


A drowsy languor tinctures all the air; 
And in the garden, nodding o’er the wall, 
Tall hollyhocks weave scented shadows where 
Fronr fragile stems red poppy petals fall. 


& 


Small, spicy pinks about the door-yard shine, 


Bright orange lilies sway along the walks, 
And thru the fence bold ragged-robins twine 
And clamber up the tallest sunflower stalks. 


A warm breeze stirs the cedars and floats thru 
The feathery willows; while within the sky, 
As white as wind-flower buds against the blue, 
The summer clouds go slowly blowing by. 


So honey-sweet the earth is, and so pure 
The tender heaven bending overhead, 

I think no heartache here could long endure, 
Nor any pain remain uncomforted! 
LaFayette, Inp, 


The Wine Revolution in France 


BY LOUIS WINDMULLER 


[The writer of this atticle is an old New York merchant, who has spent much of his 
time in Southern France, and who is connected with various important benevolent insti- 


tutions of this city.—Ep1rTor.] 


RANCE occcupies among wine-pro- 
F ducing countries the foremost 
rank, and the French enjoy the 
prestige of being among the first of civi- 


lized nations. The quantity of wine an- 
nually produced in France, about one and 
a half billion gallons, exceeds one-third 
of the wine yielded by the world. The 
city of Paris alone consumes as much as 
the population of the United States. 

It is impossible to imagine a convivial 
gathering of French people without wine. 
The alcohol created by natural fermenta- 
tion of the must seldom exceeds Io per 
cent. and produces that natural claret, 
which of alcoholic beverages is the most 
wholesome. 

Of the agricultural products in the 
South of France, wine is more valuable 
than all others combined. The vintner 
and his family depend entirely on the 
profit of their vineyards. Some thirty 
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years ago, when, by ravages of the 
phylloxera, the yield was diminished, 
prices of natura! wines rose and the man- 
ufacture of imitations to supply the trade 
was initiated. Previously adulteration 
had chiefly been practiced for the use of 
“buvettes,” in large cities; their patrons, 
the men in blouses, could not afford the 
prices of natural French wines when the 
city tax or “octroi” was added. But even 
“piquette” had a claim to the name of 
wine; it was so called, because it con- 
sisted of water steeped in the dregs from 
which the first liquor had been drawn, 
and the second brew had been squeezed. 
When sweetened, rectified with glucose, 
and tinted with aniline, this beverage was 
served by restaurateurs as “vin ordi- 
naire,” with “dejeuners” which they fur- 
nish with “wine” for francs 1.25, or 
about 25 cents. 

After production of the real wine had 
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been reduced to one-third of the former 
volume and it became difficult to get it on 
reasonable terins, falsification began to be 
practiced by unscrupulous dealers and 
sham vintners in almost every depart- 
ment of France on.a large scale. Coun- 
terfeiters not alone “blended” native 
wines of the Loire, Garonne and Rhone 
with Spanish and other cheap foreign 
vintages, but they “fortified” them with 
potato spirits and sweetened them with 
beet sugar. Dyestuffs and drugs were 


vines, which could not be attacked by the 
phylloxera, were planted, and improved 
the conditions of the French vineyards; 
their yield gradually increased and is al- 
most as large now as it has ever been. 
But in the years of scarcity wine-growers 
had lost customers; they are now con- 
fronted with an unsalableness of their 
product caused by the successful compe- 
tition of substitutes for wine and by the 
compounds of the adulteraters who sell 
a spurious beverage called wine, with a 








/ 








MARCELLIN ALBERT ADDRESSING THE CROWD AT MONTPELLIER. 


used to give their concoction the color 
and aroma of famous Bordeaux vintages 
such as Chateau Lafitte. Imitations were 
skillfully made so as to deceive even pre- 
tended experts, and often the fraud was 
not detected until the vile stuff was im- 
bibed; nausea and headache then first 
demonstrated to the victim to what ex- 
tent he had been swindled. The unscru- 
pulous tricksters made fortunes at the-ex- 
pense of consumers, and the fair fame of 
the best drink ever made to cheer the 
human mind was injured. 

Meanwhile hardy American grape- 


finer flavor and superior color, at a price 
lower than genuine wine can be made for. 
When he could not for his honest liquor 
realize enough to pay for the barrels and 
was on the point of starvation, the vint- 
ner blamed his Government for the pov- 
erty to which he had been reduced. He 
believes that the Treasury winks at the 
falsifiers who pay a large portion of the 
millions which the French fisc annually 
gets for the duty on sugar. 

The revolution of the French wine- 
growers reminds us of the unsuccessful 
“Whisky Insurrection,” of 1791, when 
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the Pennsylvania distillers objected to the 
excise tax, because they found it an un- 
fair discrimination against their industry. 
But the Monongahela moonshiners defied 
the law, while the French wine culturists 
invoke it. It is true that their methods 
to obtain justice were not commendable. 
They organized and defied the authority 
of the central Government; payment of 
taxes was suspended, magistrates and 
troops who refused to fraternize with the 
insurgents and to join them when they 
paraded the streets and cried for bread 
were ill-treated. 

When all public offices were closed 
functions like the celebration of mar- 
riage were prevented. As it was too 
expensive to march to Paris in a 
body, Marcellin Albert, able leader of the 
uprisers, and other delegates were sent 
to, Clemenceau to demand punishment of 
wine forgers. They further submitted a 
request that rations of the wine which 
the French Army gets be increased so as 
to relieve their destitution by the pur- 
chase of their liquor. We must bear in 
mind that similar claims have often been 
made, and that on the occasion of former 


French revolutions they were generally 
successful, 

If the laws of France punish adultera- 
ters of wine, they have not been enforced 
with severity, such as prevails in Ger- 
many. A dealer near Mayence, who re- 
cently was caught in the act of selling 
spurious Johannisberger, had to pay a 
fine of a thousand marks and to spend a 
month in the workhouse. His vats were 
unceremoniously hauled from his cellar- 
bins and.emptied into the gutter. 

A resolution to inflict a similar pun- 
ishment on French wine adulteraters has 
recently been adopted by the Chamber, 
and it seems to have calmed the minds of 
the insurgents already. When conscien- 
tiously carried into effect it will satisfy 
the vintners that their Government at 
least can no longer be blamed for their 
distress; and when their dishonest com- 
petitors are put out of business, they may 
find a better market for the honest juice 
of their generous grapes. Such result 
would not alone benefit all consumers of’ 
wine, but it would strengthen the French 
administration which has, by forbear- 
ance and wise measures, accomplished it. 

New Yorx Cry. 


The Rhodes Scholars at Oxford 


BY C. F. TUCKER BROOKE 


(Mr. 
over in 1904. 
1901 and A. M. 


Brooke is the first Rhodes Scholar appointed from West Virginia. 
He received the degree of A. B. oa 
from the same place in 1902. 


; He went 
m the University. of West Virginia in 
He was a Fellow in German at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago in 1903-04, and was awarded a first class in the final examinations for the 


Oxford B. A. d 


egree in the honor school of English langu 


e and literature last June, 


and this year will receive the degree of Bachelor of Leuate —ineeen. 


will return to the United States 

thirty-five of her citizens, the 
survivors of the thirty-seven who, in Oc- 
tober, 1904, came into residence at Ox- 
ford as the first of the American Rhodes 
scholars. 

It is now more than two years and a 
half since the majority of them, each 
.from a different State and totally unac- 
quainted, sailed from Boston on the 
Cunarder “Ivernia,” with visiting cards 
pinned to their coats to assist in their 


[) ws the coming summer there 


identification and a great fellow-feeling 
in their hearts at being companions in 
the unknown life before them. 

The first separation came nine days 
later when a special boat-train from 
Liverpool put them out into one of Ox- 
ford’s characteristically foggy nights, 
some to seek their respective colleges, 
rising gray and medieval in the dimness, 
with massive closed gates and iron 
barred windows, the more foresighted to 
bed at the hotels. 

During the first term Oxford was a 
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great mystery and all engrossing; new 
experiences were continually arising,, 
new conditions every day unfolding 
themselves, to which the newcomer must 
adapt himself if he was to enter genuine- 
ly and as an active entity into the life 
about him. And now, on the eve cf ‘de- 
parture, after as long and intimate ac- 
quaintance as any good American could 
desire, Oxford remains equally a mys- 
tery, tho “scouts” and proctors, bumping 
races, “schools,” and Gothic architecture 
are taken as matters of course, and life 
goes on as smoothly and naturally as in 
any American college. 

The two preliminary examinations 
past, the Oxford undergraduate is 
free to choose between a “pass” and an 
“honor” degree. In the former case he 
is examined separately in three “groups,” 
selected from a large number of alterna- 
tive subjects. The B.A. so obtained 


presumes certainly a smaller degree of 
proficiency than the corresponding de- 
gree from any reputable American col- 
lege, and three-fourths of the Oxford 
students are “passmen.” 

If the undergraduate be ambitious of 


scholastic distinction, he proceeds to an 
examination for honors; and here, by 
virtue of a highly developed elective sys- 
tem, he chooses one of the nine co-ordin- 
ate “schools” of Literae Humaniores, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Jurispru- 
dencé, Modern History, Theology, 
Oriental Studies, English Language and 
Literature, and Modern Languages. 
Within each school there is further 
specialization, only one of the natural 
sciences, for instance, or one of the mod- 
ern languages being studied. For the 
honor B.A. there is a single final exam- 
ination lasting six hours a day for about 
a week, and followed by a viva voce. 
Successful candidates are divided into 
four classes, according to merit, and it 
is perhaps safe to assert that a position 
in the first or second class indicates a 
higher degree and kind of scholarship 
than any of our American A.B.’s. 

The choice of one school rather than 
another is naturally in great measure a 
matter of taste, but the department of 
ancient history and philosophy, “Lit. 
Hum.,” as it is irreverently abbreviated, 
is the oldest and, doubtless, in all re- 
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spects the premier school, attracting the 
greatest number of promising English 
students.“ None of the Rhodes scholars 
have yet taken the final examination in 
this branch, but Messrs. Fobes of Massa- 
chusetts, Coon of Nebraska, Vincent of 
Ohio and Fleet of Virginia are candi- 
dates for it. Mr. Fleet, it may be added, 
is the only one of the Americans at Ox- 
ford to have stood the difficult and op- 
tional intermediate examination of 
Honor Moderations, in which he fell just 
short of a second out of five possible 
classes. 

Quite equal numerically to “Lit. Hum.” 
is the Modern History School, the exam- 
ination in which was passed last June 
by Mr. Porter, of Maine. None of the 
other schools can compare with these 
two in popularity among the English un- 
dergraduates. Mr. Hilds, of North Da- 
kota, was awarded a first class last year 
in the Geology branch of Natural 
Science, and Mr. Brooke, of West Vir- 
ginia, the same class in the English 
school—one of the most popular with 
Americans—while Mr. Crittenden, of 
California, recetved a second class in 
jurisprudence. The Honor School of 
Oriental Languages, instituted for the 
benefit of the many Oxford students, 
who enter the Briareus-armed English 
Civil Service, is the only one not selected 
by any of the American Rhodes scholars. 
None have taken the Pass Schools, with 
the merely technical exception of Mr. 
Densmore, of Oregon, who is officially 
entered as a passman, that he may be 
free to engage in special research work 
in classical archeology, leading to the B. 
Litt. degree. 

‘ Tho the modern research degrees do 
not-attract an appreciable number of the 
English students, they have, as might be 
supposed, appealed strongly to the 


‘Americans, as nearly all graduates are 


somewhat reluctant to waive their col- 
legiate bachelorhood and return to regu- 
lar tutelage and weekly essays, however 
different the Oxford method of under- 
graduate study. Mr. J. A. Brown, of 
New Hampshire, was last year granted 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Physics, and has been appointed to the 
position of demonstrator at the Univer- 
sity Laboratories. At the same time Mr. 
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R. Bevan, of Khode Island, received the 
po coveted degree of Bachelor of Civil 
aw. 

Nothing approaching a definite report 
of the scholastic career of the Rhodes 
scholars will be possible till the close of 
the present university year, as it has been 
only in isolated and somewhat excep- 
tional cases that the all-deciding final ex- 
aminations have been taken before the 
expiration of the usual three years. It 
may, however, be said pretty confidently 
that such results as so far have transpired 
have rather exceeded than fallen short of 
anticipation; that the initial distaste of 
the American students for the unfamiliar 
and—at least superficially—rigid Oxford 
methods has in great measure or wholly 
disappeared on better acquaintance, and 
that Oxford sentiment as a whole, tuto- 
rial and undergraduate, has regarded the 
infusion of purely American modes and 
ideals of study with a kindliness, which 
in so conservative a community only a 
very bold prophet would have predicted. 

In the field of athletics the position of 
the Americans is more easily estimated, 
for the standard of what is to be expect- 
ed of them in this same line seems, after 
a great deal of oscillation, to have 
reached a sane—and one may hope—a 
permanent equilibrium. The over-em- 
phasis of the athletic clause of the Rhodes 
will by the newspapers on both sides of 
the water, together with the rather too 
suspicious début in Oxford sport—when 
at the freshmen’s field day in their first 
term American Rhodes scholars won over 
two-thirds of the events—gave rise to 
some unfortunate misconceptions. All 
such misunderstandings have now entire- 
ly disappeared, and Oxford will no more 
expect of every member of succeeding 
generations of Rhodes scholars trans- 
cendent athletic prowess than it will re- 
quire of each individual extraordinary 
scholarship or peculiar moral, social or 
political qualifications, 
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Two of the Americans, Mr. Schutt, of 
«New York, and Mr. Young, of South 
Dakota, early won their “blues,” and 
have twice represented Oxford Univer- 
sity with much credit against Cambridge. 
The former is also a member of the Uni- 
versity cross-country team. Mr. Sperry, 
of Michigan, has been seriously “tried” 
for the most difficult of attainment of all 
athletic distinctions at Oxford—member- 
ship in the “eight” that rows against 
Cambridge, besides having rowed for 
two consecutive years for his college 
(Queen’s) during the intercollegiate 
“bumping” races ; another member of the 
Queen’s College eight during the last 
summer races was likewise an American, 
Mr, Vincent; of Ohio. Others who have 
rowed for their respective colleges are 
Messrs. Johansen, of Washington State, 
and Jacobson, of Utah, for Exeter; 
Bevan, of Rhode Island, for Worcester ; 
Crittenden, of California, for Trinity; 
Sherburne, of Vermont, and Blodgett, of 
Missouri, for Wadham ; Aydelotte, of In- 
diana, and Bush, of Delaware, for Brase- 
nose ; Brown, of New College, and Hack, 
of Massachusetts, for Oriel. 

Rugby football has claimed many of 
the Rhodes scholars from the United 
States. Among those who have repre- 
sented their colleges are Fleet, of Vir- 
ginia, for Magdalen; Walleser, of Iowa, 
for Oriel; Carothers, of Arkansas, 
Tigert, of Tennessee, and Hamilton, of 
Indiana, for Pembroke; Scholz, of Wis- 
consin, for Worcester; Price, of New 
Jersey, and Lloyd, of West Virginia, for 
Wadham ; and Aydelotte, of Indiana, for 
Brasenose. The Americans have taken 
readily to all the English outdoor sports 
except cricket. They can’t obtain the 
proper regard for it for some reason, But 
they have given to the delighted aborig- 
inal small boy the great American game 
of baseball, and their coolness on cricket 
is forgiven them. 

Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 





What There Is at the Jamestown 
Exposition 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


NEVER go to expositions. There 
are always too many people, too 
much to see and it costs too 


“| 


much. If I could find an exposition that 
was comfortably peopled, moderately 
stocked with exhibits and reasonably in- 
expensive, I would go.” 

We have all heard people make re- 


that absence of discomfort is the highest 
happiness attainable by man. Whether 
the Exposition has enough positive at- 
tractiveness in itself to draw the crowds 
that would destroy these three advan- 
tages which it has over previous exposi- 
tions remains to be seen. It depends 
on the individual. All that the reporter 
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THE PALACE OF MANUFACTURES AS SEEN 


marks like this. Now is the time to test 
their sincerity, for the Jamestown Ter- 
centennial is free from these common de- 
fects. The grounds and conveyances are 
not crowded. The exhibits are not so 
extensive or important as to burden the 
conscientious sightseer. The rates are not 
extortionate. But these. are all negative 
qualities, and as such have little attractive 
power. Only Schopenhauerians hold 


BY NIGHT. 


can do is to tell, as faithfully as he may, 
what there is to see at the Jamestown 
Exposition and let each one decide for 
himself whether or not it is worth going 
to. 

Each successive exposition has a more 
difficult task because it is popularly ex- 
pected to surpass all its predecessors in 
all respects. This is obviously impossi- 
ble, yet the disappointment of expectation 
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Photograph taten June 7. 


EXHIBITS ARE BEING INSTALLED IN THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


causes a reaction that prevents just ap- 


preciation. That is the reason why we 
hear so many visitors to- Norfolk refer- 


ing to.it as “The Jamestown-Imposition.” - 
These great fairs are held in different” 


parts of the country, but they really draw 
from much the same class. They are 
people who have got the exposition habit. 
If they have missed one they speak of 
it in an apologetic tone that reveals an 
uneasy conscience. A considerable pro- 
portion of the nien and women one méets 
at Jamestown are veteran sightseers. 
They talk from personal. experience of 
Buffalo, Omaha and Portland. They al- 
lude familiarly to the fountains at St. 
Louis and the Ferris Wheel of Chicago, 
and even to.the butter woman of the Cen- 
tennial. These exposition-goers live 
chiefly in the Middle West, say from 
Ohio to Kansas. The people of New 
York and New England do not go much, 
nor have hitherto the people of the South. 
It remains to be seen whether an osten- 
tatiously Southern exposition like the 
present will change their habits in this 


respect. At present the Northern accent 
is heard on: the grounds as much as the 
Southern. 

The ‘Jamestown Exposition, by the 
way im which it has been placed before 
the people, especially :by the send-off 
which the National Government has 
given it, has been put at a disadvantage 
by being classed with the great world’s 
fairs of the past. It suffers from being 
compared, consciously’andtinconscidysly, 
with these, particularly with the  Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, because it 
lacks some of their greatest attractions. 
The most conspicuous of these absences 
is the art gallery. There is probably 
nothing that has interested the common 
people more or been of greater educa- 
tional value to them than the collections 
of paintings and statuary which havebeen 
a prominent feature of previous exposi- 
tions. A freproof building is now being 
completed at Jamestown which,. accord- 
ing to the official guide, is to be devoted 
to “History, Historic Art and the Fine 
Arts,” but apparently the objects that are 
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to be exhibited in it will be of more in- 
terest from the historical than the artistic 
point of view. The visitor misses, too, 
the decorative features which he has 
come to expect in exposition buildings, 
the bridges, fountains, monuments, 
groups of statuary, reliefs, gateways and 
portals. 
willingly taken part in such work and 
they havé been well rewarded, for what 
they molded in staff has, 
stances, been made permanent in bronze 
or marble, and, what is more important, 
it has opened the eyes of the people to 
the possibilities of sculptural decoration, 
and by this has made a perceptible im- 
provement in public and private archi- 
tecture thruout the country. Staff and 
stucco are extensively used on the James- 
town buildings, in spite of the contempt 
expressed for such material in official 
literature, but there has been little done 
in the way of the plastic decoration of 
buildings and grounds. This has been 
excluded, according to the official guide, 
because it was not approved by the 


Our foremost sculptors have ° 


in many in- 


artistic taste of the managers, who, there- 
fore, deserve great credit for their wil- 
lingness to sacrifice so popular a feature 
rather than violate their esthetic con- 
sciences. 

Another reason for the failure of the 
Jamestown Exposition to draw as large 
crowds as were expected is the absence 
of foreign exhibits. By claiming to be 
“State, National and International,” it 
has given rise_to the impression that one 
would see there displays of the arts and 
industries of the ‘principal countries of 
the world, and there is a certain sense of 
disappointment in not finding them. 
Visitors at world’s fairs have generally 
spent more time in the foreign booths 
and buildings than in the American de- 
partments, for the interest. we take in a 
country is in inverse proportion to its 
nearness. Except for the warships that 
have visited Hampton Roads foreign.na- 
tions have not participated to any: notice- 
able extent in the Exposition. The Bu- 
reau of American Republics has an ex- 
hibit in one of the Government buildings. 











Photograph taken June 27. 


WORK ON THE PALACE OF HISTORIC ART IS PROCEEDING SLOWLY, 
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Mexico shows its munitions of war and 
Santo Domingo has erected a_ small 
building out of native woods in which the 
products of the island are being placed. 
A Japanese bazaar among the conces- 
sions is worthy of mention. 

About twenty-five States are repre- 
sented at Jamestown by buildings or ex- 
hibits or both. The State buildings are 
all completed or nearly so, except Michi- 
gan which, when I saw it the last of June, 
was being roofed and sided. They 
stretch along the whole waterfront and 
form a picturesque group of especial in- 
terest because they are mostly reproduc- 
tions of historic edifices and good ex- 
amples of various forms of colonial ar- 
chitecture. Thus Massachusetts and 


eral Arts Buildings various States, rail- 
roads and development companies have 
exhibits of agricultural and mineral 
products and manufactured articles of 
the usual character. These were mostly 
in place at the end of June altho in many 
places the boxes were still unpacked. 
Such displays in, previous expositions 
have had an important influence in di- 


_ recting the streams of migration and the 


investment of capital, and this one 
should do much for the development of 
the immense but unappreciated natural 
resources of the South. The exhibits in 
the Transportation, Machinery and Fish- 
eries Buildings do not require special de- 
scription. 

The extent and character of the Pure 














THESE TROLLEY CARS ARE THE PRINCIPAL MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION FROM NOR- 
FOLK TO THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


Rhode Island have their first State 
houses; Pennsylvania, Independence 
Hall; Kentucky, Daniel Boone’s Fort; 
Maryland, the home of John Carroll, of 
Carrollton, etc. 

In the Mines, States’ Exhibits and Lib- 


Food Show is noteworthy for it is the 
first since the great adulteratién scare 
and the passage of a national law requir- 
ing the correct labeling of all foods and 
drinks. The stress laid by the exhibitors 
on the cleanliness of their kitchens and 
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employees and the substitution of me- 
chanical appliances for human hands in 
all stages of the manufacture shows that 
they have come to realize the importance 
of gaining the confidence of the public. 
A few years ago they were more arro- 


ice cream and pickles, on account of the 
lectures that one has to listen to between 
courses. The portions served are even 
smaller than at an ordinary table d’hote 
and repeating is frowned upon. 

The educational exhibits occupy two 














INDIANS FROM THE 101 RANCH PARADING THE GROUNDS. 


gant.. “Shut your eyes and open your 
mouth and take what I give you,” was 
all they had to say to the consumer. I 
was glad to see that cotton oil is coming 
forward to claim its rights as a whole- 
some and variously useful food material. 
Hitherto it has been a timid creature, 
shrinking from appearing under its own 
name before a public to which it was a 
stranger, and therefore masquerading as 
“Superior Imported Lucca Olive Oil” or 
assuming a modest nom de plume like 
“Salad Oil.” The Pure Food Building 
is the only one where crowds are found. 
This is due to the popularity of the peri- 
patetic free lunch system. One can get 
a full meal here for nothing if he stands 
in the bread line, but it takes longer than 
a political banquet, about three hours to 
get from breakfast food and biscuits to 


buildings on each side of the Audito- 
rium; one pretty nearly in shape for in- 
spection, the other still rather chaotic. 
Our schools and colleges are learning 
how to make a display attractive to the 
casual passerby and also convenient for 
the study of those whom it concerns, a 
difficult thing with this kind of material. 
The exhibits of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Ohio, Massachusetts and the 
Virginia schools of all kinds are especial- 
ly noteworthy. The visitor will be particu- 
larly impressed by the progress made 
in recent years in drawing arid design- 
ing, in manual training and in household 
economics. 

There are two other good-sized build- 
ings which will be of considerable inter- 
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est later'on when the exhibits are in 
place. One is devoted to aeronautics and 
the other to social science, sanitation, 
welfare work; trades-unions and the like. 
The Government buildings, ten in num- 
ber, constitute so important a part of the 
Exposition that I must postpone con- 
sideration of them until next week. 
There is no complete official catalog of 
the exhibits and the guidebooks sold in- 
side and outside the grounds are unreli- 
able and fragmentary. So it is difficult to 
find what one wants to see; still I think 
I have mentioned the most important de- 
partments. 

Except the Warpath. If we were like- 
ly to forget that, the megaphones and 
searchlights would call our attention to 
it. It is the lineal descendant of the 
Midway, the Pike and the Trail, and has 
the same short. of shows, but it differs 
from them. Instead of being filled with 


a joyous and cash-reckless crowd, it is a 
lonely and a melancholy place. Wide is 
the gate and broad-is the way, but few 
Whatever one’s 


_- 


there be that find it. 


opinion may be as to the moral and in- 
tellectual value of such spectacles, one 
cannot help being touched by the despair- 
ing tones of the barkers’ voices as they 
beseech the strollers and their muttered 
curses on their luck as they retire dis- 
comfited. Groups of a dozen or two 
gather about a free show of juggting 
or femininity, and then, instead of fol- 
lowing the decoys into the booth, they 
pass on to the next impassioned orator. 
On one side the lion trainer forms his 
feral pyramid; on the other the Streets 
of Cairo offer all the delights of. the 
Arabian Nights, but neither beawty. nor 
the beast can draw coins from bare 
boards. If there were two or three hun- 
dred thousand people on the broad walk, 
as there are at Coney Island, the. conces- 
sionaires would do well, for the shows 
are fully up to the average and some of 
them have considerable educational 
value. Of the war panoramas, the Fight 
of the Monitor and Merrimac naturally 
draws best, since the scene of the en- 
gagement is just off the Exposition 
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A TWISTED HEAP OF HALF-MELTED BEDSTEADS AND PATII TUBS IS ALL THAT REMAINS 
OF A PINE BEACH HOTEL AFTER THE FIRE. 
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THE STATE’S EXHIBIT PALACE AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


grounds. The Battle of Gettysburg— 
one is somewhat surprised to learn—gets 
twice the attendance of the Battle of 
Manassas, in which Generals Robert E. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson are the lead- 
ing figures. The Wild West show be- 
ing unusually extensive, it sometimes 
happens that the cowboys and Indians 
outnumber the spectators. 

But the exposition concessionaire is a 
buoyant being, delightful to talk with. 
Even tho his last dollar is invested in a 
profitless enterprise, he never loses his 
pluck. Sometimes he’s up and some- 
times down. He struck it rich at. Port- 
land, and if he loses at Jamestown he 
will “hike for Seattle.” All are looking 
forward hopefully to the big days in the 
fall when the exposition is completed and 
the crops are laid by. They cheer them- 
selves up with the example of Buffalo, 
which began with a spring frost and yet 
turned out very well in the end. 

There is, however, one important dif- 
ference. The late attendance depends 


greatly upon the reports of those who 
went earlier. The visitors to Buffalo 
were. enthusiastic in its praise, particu- 
larly on account of the beauty of the 
electrical effects, while the returned 
Jamestown tourists have not been, as a 
rule, very efficient as advertising agents. 
In so far as the poor attendance is due 
to bad management, I should say that the 
fault was in relying too much on-the side 
shows and paying too little attention to 
the main tent. They should have taken 
warning from Omaha’s disastrous second 
year. The exposition undeniably lacks 
substance. State buildings are, of 
course, very good things in their way. 
They afford excellent rendezvous for 
meeting long-lost relatives, and there are 
few things more grateful to the tired 
sightseer than a rocking chair on a cool 
porch of a homelike house after one has 
been seeing strange things and strangers 
all day, but a State building is a dull 
thing to tourists from other States. Once 
at an exposition, people are apt to spend 
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more time and money on the Midway or 
Warpath than they anticipated, but they 
do not go a thousand miles for the pur- 
pose of getting lost in a Mystic Maze or 
descending the Maelstrom of Hell Gate. 
Nor are the American people so fond of 
historic relics and mementos of the past 
as the Jamestown managers seem to 
think. They quite properly care more 
about the future than the past, and more 
about the present than either. The real 
lifeblood of an exposition is the stream 
of people who tramp unweariedly all day 
long thru the main buildings, up one 


pression, but people would be willing to 
overlook them and climb over them if 
there was something behind them that 
they wanted to see very much. There 
may have been attempts at extortion, but 
I saw no evidence of it. I had fifteen 
meals at almost as many different places 
in and about the exposition; some of 
them were good and some were poor, but 
in no case was the charge more than 
could reasonably be expected. On the 
whole, Norfolk treats the stranger more 
leniently than does New York. 

Prices for board and lodging of all 
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THE WARPATH. 


aisle and down the next, always keeping 
to the right, so as to miss nothing, and 
collecting “literature hand-outs,” to be 
read and studied during the winter even- 


ings. This class of visitors, so conspicu- 
ous elsewhere, is not numerously repre- 
sented at Jamestown. 

I think too much stress has been laid 
on the unpreparedness of the expusition 
and high prices in accounting for the 
poor attendance. Packing boxes and 
building material lying about the 
grounds produce, of course, a bad im- 


grades are about the same as they are in 
any large city or popular seaside resort. 
The great mass of exposition-goers want 
rooms at a dollar per person or less, and 
meals at not more than 50 cents, on the 
average, and they will be able to find 
_them without difficulty. There are plen- 
ty of rooms to be had in the private 
houses of Norfolk, besides the hotels put 
up for the occasion outside the grounds. 
These big wooden hotels are, as a rule, 
to be avoided, because they are apt to be 
unsanitary and dangerous. A fire last 
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week destroyed in a few minutes several 
blocks of them at Pine Beach, just out- 
side, the grounds, and it was a miracle 
that the whole town of cheap pine lodg- 
ing houses and amusement stands did not 
go and carry the exposition with it, for 
the water supply proved inadequate. But 
just as the flames were scorching the 
Negro Building and threatening the In- 
side Inn the wind changed and blew 
them back over the burned area. 

The exposition is not situated at 
Jamestown Island, where the settlement 
it commemorates was made, nor at Nor- 
folk, but is about seven miles away from 
that city. Communication is by two trol- 
ley lines and the fare is 10 cents by the 
more direct route. Two cars are run at 
intervals of five to fifteen minutes, and 
the trip takes forty or forty-five minutes 
if the power does not give out. The 
motor car and trailer together would 
accommodate about 150 persons, but they 
are never overcrowded and there is no 
jam at the gates. Even ladies can get 
seats, which seems strange to a New 
Yorker, accustomed to seeing the weaker 
sex stand during rush hours. Be- 
sides the trolley, steamboats run from 
the Norfolk docks to the exposition, mak- 
ing half a dozen trips a day. This is the 
pleasantest way of getting there, as the 
boats are comfortable and not crowded. 
The time by the water route is about an 
hour and the fare a quarter. 

These means of transportation would 
be inadequate or break down entirely if 
the number of visitors should be as great 
as the exposition authorities anticipate, 
but so far they have not been heavily 
taxed. The largest attendance was on 
Georgia Day, June roth, when President 
Roosevelt spoke from the steps of his 
mother’s home, and it is said to have been 
about 40,000 or 50,000. 

It is impossible to state exactly the 
average attendance because the officials 
refuse to give out the figures. My own 
estimate would be that the number of 
paid admissions during the last week in 
June was probably not over 5,000 a day, 
and was perhaps less than 3,000. I am 
not good at guessing, however, and the 
people would not stand still to be count- 
ed. The number of round-trip tickets 
validated during the first two months 
after the opening of the exposition is re- 
ported to be 37,000. 


The people of Norfolk are naturally 


. sensitive about the severe criticism of the 


exposition for which they have worked 
so hard and expended so much, and they 
are inclined to ascribe it to prejudice 
against the South and jealousy of the 
growing commercial interests of their 
city. They hope now to rally the South- 
ern people to the support of the exposi- 
tion, and so triumph over the “Northern 
knockers.” How the Southerners will 
respond to this appeal to their loyalty 
cannot be foretold. South Carolina and 
Virginia have always stood by each other 
in the emergencies in the past, but the 
attendance on South Carolina Day, June 
28th, was not large. I counted only 350 
at the exercises in the Auditorium on 
that day, not including the militia and 
cadets, whose attendance was compul- 
sory. No doubt many of the visiting 
Carolinians preferred seeing the exhibits 
rather than listening to the speeches of 
the two Governors. 

But as I said in the beginning large 
crowds are one of the drawbacks to an 
exposition and it is only when we look 
at the fair from the standpoint of its pro- 
moters that we regret their absence. 
There is, after all, more at the Ter-Cen- 
tennial than any one has time to see, and 
no exposition has been more attractively 
located. It is hot, of course, but not hot- 
ter than St. Louis was at this time. The 
nights are cool owing to the sea-breezes. 
There are too many flies but no mosqui- 
toes. By filling in or flooding with salt 
water the swamps lying back of the city 
and watering places it is expected that 
the mosquito plague of the fall. and the 
consequent malaria will be completely 
eliminated. 

The sea is in itself enough to make 
Norfolk and its vicinity a pleasant place 
for a summer vacation. The best way to 
reach it is by water: either from New 
York, a thirty hour trip, or down the 
Potomac from Washington, twelve 
hours. The steamers in both cases are 
comfortable, but the traveler must take 
care to engage a stateroom at least a 
week in advance, otherwise he will be 
seriously delayed or discomforted. 
There are many side trips by land and. 
water about Hampton Roads that will 
entice the tourist away from the expo- 
sition, but these I must postpone till next 
week. 

New York City. 





Steel Rails 


BY JAMES C. BAYLES, M.E., Ph.D. 


lic attention has been somewhat 

sharply focused on the subject 
of steel rails. Official statistics of break- 
age in service are extremely disquieting. 
The fact of the increasing risk of rail 
journeys is brought home to every per- 
son whose business or pleasure requires 
him to travel. To this he is naturally at- 
tracted by the steady progress in the di- 
rection of comfort; from it he is deterred 
by the knowledge that the conditions 
which make for comfort have subjected 
rails to strains and stresses which cur- 
rent experience shows they are not 
strong enough to bear. Until lately it 
was assumed that heavier engines and 
cars and higher speeds could be com- 
pensated for by making steel rails 
heavier in sections. . Theoretically, this 
is plausible; in practice it is found that 


[) URING the past few months pub- 


heavy rails are relatively more brittle 


than lighter ones. The largest percent- 
age of current breakage is in rails weigh- 
ing 100 pounds to the yard. The ex- 
planation of this would seem to be that 
as the 100 pound rails are. rolled by the 
same machinery as the lighter rails, they 
are reduced to form with relatively less 
working than they would receive if 
lighter. 

For the purposes of this discussion it 
is umnecessary to repeat the figures 
which have been given to the public in 
the published report of the New York 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
and from other authoritative sources, 
showing totals of rail breakages which, 
however explained, point to the conclu- 
sion that steel rails as now made are not 
adapted to the service expected of them. 
A rail suited to the use to which it is 
put may wear out more or less rapidly, 
but it will not break. It has no other 
reason for breaking than that it is not 
strong enough. The questions of imme- 
diate public interest are: 

Why are steel rails not made strong 
enough for the work they have to do? 

Are the defects which impair their use- 
fulness remediable? 

& 


What measures are desirable or pos- 
sible for raising rail standards? 

The reasons why steel rails are not 
made strong enough for the work ex- 
pected of them are many and widely va- 
rious. The fault lies partly with the 
railmakers and partly with the railroads. 
The conditions of the industry in rela- 
tively high protective duties and as the 
result of mergers and agreements which 
have practically eliminated inconvenient 
competition, have been such as to permit 
the railmakers to make every considera- 
tion subordinate to low cost and large 
output. Probably there has been no de- 
liberate lowering of the standard of qual- 
ity, but such a result is inevitable when 
nothing is permitted to stand in the way 
of tonnage. The mill manager who can- 
not make a record this month and beat 
it next ‘month, is likely to lose prestige 
and find himself superseded by a more 
energetic superintendent. A representa- 
tive American rail mill is: a marvel to 
every visiting metallurgist and engineer. 
Its records confuse statistics and be- 
wilder the imagination. Rail deteriora- 
tion began when the temptation of un- 
precedented profits accelerated mill op- 
erations all along the line. The first step | 
in that direction was the introduction of 
the reversing mill, which, by reducing 
the number of passes required to shape a 
billet into a finished rail, economized hot 
working and introduced in rails new 
phenomena of crystallization. 

The exigent requirements of the rail- 
roads, calling for constantly increasing 
supplies of rails for extensions and re- 
laying, has unquestionably led to some 
laxity in the selection of ores as low in 
phosphorus as the acid Bessemer process 
demands. Hence, in rail steel the phos- 
phorus line has been permitted to rise 
higher than it should. It is doubtful, 
however, if this has been the cause of 
much trouble, if any. The railroads do 
not seem to think so. They have long 
prescribed the phosphorus limit in their 
rail specifications, also carbon, silicon 
and sulfur. Perhaps they would have 
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been more stringent on the subject of 
phosphorus if experience had not shown 
that more of this element than theory 
would approve had in certain notable 
cases of fecord been found in rails show- 
ing exceptional durability under severe 
traffic conditions. As a matter of fact, 
phosphorus is not and has never been 
the source of most trouble in steel rails. 
One of the most fruitful causes of irreg- 
ularity in the working of the Bessemer 
converter, since the introduction of the 
mixer, which has given the greatest uni- 
formity in the composition of the bath 
attainable in any metallurgical operation 
conducted on a large scale, is an original 
defect in the pneumatic process which 
appeared to defy correction until the in- 
troduction by James Gayley of his very 
simple and obvious device for desiccating 
air by refrigeration. This is about to 
be applied in the making of rail ingots, 
and is expected to raise their standards 
of density and general soundness by 
minimizing piping, blowholes and 
segregation. But neither an _ ideal 
analysis nor physical perfection in an 
ingot will insure a good rail if it is im- 
properly heated or insufficiently or im- 
perfectly rolled; if of such shape that 
serious internal strains are avoidable in 
cooling; if subsequently injured in 
straightening or punching; or if from 
any or all of several causes it is badly 
handled or unskilfully manipulated. 
There would seem to be no short cut to 
perfect rails. 

But from the point of view of the rail- 
maker it is not difficult to raise the stand- 
ard of steel rails much above the present 
average, if they want to do it. Facilities 
for dealing with ores carrying more 
phosphorus than the acid reaction of the 
Bessemer process will safely tolerate, 
must be provided—and will be, forth- 
with. The better selection this would 
permit will result in keeping the phos- 
phorus in acid Bessemer ingots at or be- 
low .o8—the discards being reduced to 
pig suitable for openhearth or Besse- 
mer basic treatment. The Gayley dry 
blast will minimize the one element of 
uncertainty in pneumatic conversion. A 
varying percentage of moisture in at- 
mospheric air, often ranging in a single 
day from practical dryness to saturation, 


has rendered impossible anything like 
uniformity in the product of a reaction 
which is effected by blowing air thru a 
bath of molten metal. It means that the 
blower, who deperids wholly upon his 
judgment, cannot make two heats alike 
unless by accident. When he can do this 
with certainty there is reason to believe 
that a large percentage of the physical 
defects in ingots will be avoided. If this 
is found to be the case, the whole prob- 
lem will be simplified to the least expres- 
sion. We shall then be better able than 
now to determine just what changes are 
needed in the shape of rails, how they 
should be rolled and at what’ point the 
increase of weight becomes an element of 
danger rather than of safety. These 
matters are now receiving careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the most high- 
ly qualified experts of the steel industry. 
It is perfectly understood by them that 
they cannot afford to be indifferent to 
any just cause of complaint concerning 
their product. It would need very little 
to create a strong, popular demand for 
the withdrawal of tariff protection from 
an industry known to have found profit 
in meeting foreign competition in foreign 
markets, while professing inability to 
meet it at home. It is “good business” to 
do promptly all that can be done to re- 
habilitate the American steel rail in pub- 
lic confidence, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it will be done promptly and 
thoroly. 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion which should not be lost sight of. 
For such grounds of dissatisfaction with 
American steel rails as may now exist, 
the railroad engineers should take a 
much larger share of responsibility than 
they have thus far been willing to as- 
sume. The rails they have been getting 
for a good many years are the kind of 
rails they wanted. In every detail ex- 
cept behavior in use they have con- 
formed strictly to specifications. To pre- 
pare these specifications the best men 
available have been employed at high 
salaries. Every operation at the mills 
has been watched, every detail examined 
and approved or rejected, and breaking 
tests have been applied as often as was 
thought necessary. The _ railmakers 
have shrugged their shoulders and said 
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in the vernacular: “It’s up to you. If 
you want that kind of rails, they’re the 
kind of rails you want.” But experience 
is showing that they are not at all the 
kind of rails the railroads really wanted. 
For example, to increase wearing power 
and economize replacements, the rail- 
roads have gradually called for more 
and more carbon, until it will now aver- 
age a little above 0.50 per cent. The 
rails resist wear somewhat better than 
they would if the carbon was lower, but 
they are more brittle and less able to re- 


sist the shocks which tend to fracture. 


On his own responsibility no rail maker 
would have had rails as high in carbon 
as those demanded by the railroad engin- 
eers, nor is it probable that such rails 
could be had in any other country. With 
0.30 per cent. carbon rail breakages 
would be much less frequent than they 
now are. How this would affect the an- 
nual balance sheets of the railroads is a 
question the engineer does not feel called 
upon to discuss. 

Meanwhile, increased axle loads, gen- 
eral train acceleration, and more especial- 
ly the combination of these destructive 
conditions, in trains of unprecedented 
weight and inelasticity driven at the 
speeds developed in the competition of 
“fliers” under various attractive names, 
have increased the shocks and stresses to 
which rails are subjected in service in 
what may be described as geometrical 
ratio, while the railroad engineers have 
been able to meet them with heavier and 
stronger rails, better methods of fasten- 
ing, axles and wheels immune to break- 
age, and other essentials of safety, only 
in what may be described as arithmetical 
ratio. 

As was pointed out in these pages 
some months ago in a general discussion 
of train acceleration, the safety of heavy 
trains run at high speeds depends not 
upon any one thing, but upon perfect 
co-ordination in every item and detail of 
construction and equipment. It is a very 


serious question if, in the matter of rail- - 


way speeds under present conditions, the 
limit of safety has not already been 
past. The statistics of rail breakage 
would seem to show this very clearly. In 
reply to an inquiry as to the experience 
of his road in the matter of broken rails, 


the executive head of an important sys- 
tem made the significant reply: “On our 
road we are having no trouble, because 
we have stopped at 45,000 pounds axle 
load and a moderate speed.” It looks as 
if the solution of the whole problem of 
rail breakage was embodied in this mod- 
est statement. 

From what precedes some idea may be 
had as to why the breakage of rails has 
so increased as to challenge attention, 
and to what extent rail defects may be 
attributed to causes quickly remediable. 
As to the measure desirable or possible 
for the raising of rail standards there is 
perhaps room for intelligent differences 
of opinion. Open competition between 
foreign and domestic rails would un- 
doubtedly impart to the industry in this 
country a stimulus now lacking, and lead 
to the doing of all that could be done to 
hold the orders of American roads for 
American mills by the inducements of 
quality and price. At the moment, how- 
ever, the question of tariff revision is 
rather academic than practical. The 
best results immediately in sight are like- 
ly to come thru an agreement between 
the railmakers and the railroad engineers 
as to formule, shape and physical prop- 
erties. If this is not possible it looks 
as if the railmakers would be forced to 
adopt their own standard and to refuse 
any rail orders based on specifications 
not in conformity therewith. There is, 
however no present reason to believe that 
such an agreement is impossible or even 
difficult to be reached. The committee 
on rails of the American Society .of Civil 
Engineers have approved and adopted 
the specifications formulated by the 
American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association and by 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. An important item of this con- 
current judgment, which is known to be 
in accordance with the views of the ex- 
perts of the rail industry, has relation to 
changes in standard rail sections which 
increase the weight of metal in web and 
base relatively to head, thus insuring 
greater strength thruout, more equal 
cooling, and, by reason of greater uni- 
formity of pressure in rolling, a denser 
head with a finer crystalline structure. 
The technical experts of the rail industry 
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are also studying the problem in their 
own way, and will undoubtedly soon 
reach definite conclusions as to the quali- 
ties essential in rails and as to the means 
by which these are to be secured. When 
the results are compared with those 
reached by the engineers who use rails, 
with a view to seeing how many points 
of agreement exist, the discussion of re- 
maining points of difference . will be 
much simplified. That any irreconcilable 
differences will be found is scarcely 
probable; but should there be, the cast- 


ing vote, so to speak, will lie with the. 
railmaker, and they should use it wisely, 
as well for the advantage of the railroads 
as for their own protection. Pending 
such agreement, the railway managers 


‘who have suffered from rail breakage 


would do well to limit their axle loads to 
45,000 pounds and moderate their train 
speeds. To exceed the reasonable limit 
of safety in train acceleration to attract 
business is as grave a crime as to neglect 
necessary repairs and replacements. 


New Yor« Cry. 


The Czar 


BY SIMON REGININ 


[The author of this article was for twelve years, till a few months ago, editor of the 


Russian department of an influential Vienna journal. 


He has published important inter- 


views with all the leading Russian statesmen, and the facts here given are based on infor- 
mation furnished him by men in the highest positions in the Russian Court.—EbirTor.] 


chee is a popular legend in Rus- 


sia about one of the ancestors of 

the Czar. According to this 
legend, the Czar entered a peasant’s hut 
one day and saw an old woman praying 
and bowing to the ground. 

“What are you praying for, old 
woman ?” asked the Czar. 

“T am praying for our Czar, our little 
father,” replied the old woman. 

“Do you really love the Czar so dear- 
ly, old woman?” he queried. 

“It is not out of love that I pray for 
him. The servants of the Czar have 
taken everything away from me. They 
have spared only my life. A new Czar 
might take even my life away. I have 
survived three Czars, and the new Czar 
was always worse than the old one. I am 
therefore praying that there should not 
be a new Czar during my lifetime.” 

During the reign of Alexander III the 
old peasant women did not make such 
prayers; the personality of the young 
prince, Nicholas, was popular thruout 
Russia. The young Tsarevich was ev- 
erywhere credited with love for truth 
and righteousness. The Russian people, 
who were cruelly tortured by the yoke of 


the police rule during the régime of Em- 
peror Alexander III, had reason to hope 
for better days, for human treatment at 
the hands of the present Czar. 

Together with the rumors to the effect 
that Alexander III ordered his successor 
to the throne on a long journey to Japan 
in order to cool off his passion for the 
ballet dancer Kshesinskaya, there were 
rumors of a more serious character. It 
was said that the Czar became angry at 
his son because he dared to prove to his 
father that he was indifferent to matters 
of importance to the Russian people. In- 
deed, Alexander III trusted his Minis- 
ters blindly, signing everything that was 
submitted to him for his signature, with- 
out acquainting himself with the con- 
tents of the documents signed. . The 
Tsarevich was opposed to this blind 
faith. One day Nicholas placed among 
the documents prepared for the Czar’s 
signature a paper ordering the whole 
family of the Czar to be banished to 
some remote place in Siberia. The Czar 
signed this paper, together with the other 
documents. 

The popularity of the Tsarevich was 
manifested during the first days after his 
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ascension to the throne as Nicholas II. 
The people in the cities, as well as in the 
villages, felt really happy and their greet- 
ings of welcome to the young Czar were 
sincere. The houses and the streets were 
illuminated brightly, not by order of the 
authorities, as is usually the case, but of 
the people’s own free will; and in many 
places, such as in Odessa, for instance, 
these manifestations of joy were checked 
by the authorities, who detected the influ- 
ence of the revolutionaries in the love 
of the people for the young Czar. The 
former Prefect of Odessa, Lieutenant- 
General Zelyony, illustrated typically 
the bearing of the bureaucrats toward 
the new Czar. In the brilliant illumina- 
tion of the city the Prefect saw a greet- 
ing to the “revolutionary” Czar, and, as 
a devoted servant of the régime of the 
knout, he became so enraged by the 
rumors that a new era would soon’ begin 
in Russia that he smashed with his cane 
the window panes in the house of the 
wealthy merchant Anatr, exclaiming: 
“Why are you rejoicing? You should 
rather cry.... A foolish boy will now 
rule Holy Russia... .” The crowd 
which witnessed this scene replied to the 
Prefect, shouting: “Long live Czar 
Nicholas !” 

In Russia the Jews may always be 
taken as the barometer indicating the 
popularity of the Czar, for the slightest 
change in the administration affects the 
Jews first. And this oppressed nation 
expressed its love for the young Czar by 
offering prayers in all synagogs, im- 
ploring the Lord to prolong his life on 
the throne. 

The progressive elements in St. 
Petersburg were beside themselves for 
joy. And the Czar, attired in the mod- 
est uniform of a colonel, was prome- 
nading along the Nevsky Prospect, po- 
litely acknowledging the greetings of the 
people who recognized him. 

Liberal Russia began to breathe free- 
ly and began to take steps to pave its 
way to the Czar. 

In the meantime the bureaucrats, 
knowing the Czar’s weakness, his lean- 
ings toward justice, and fearing the con- 
sequences of a meeting with the real 
representatives of the people, began to 
plot against him, devising one attempt 
after another, and the Czar began to lead 


a secluded life. His strolls along the 
Nevsky were now replaced by his roam- 
ings in the Winter Palace. 

His dream of coming into close con- 
tact with the people was shattered. 
Whatever the just enemies of the Czar 
may say about him, it should be added in 
justice to him, that Nicholas, because of 
his peculiar state of mind, is for some 
reason or other firmly convinced that all 
he does is done by the will of God and 
for the good of the people. Those that 
know the Czar, those that had an oppor- 
tunity to study his mental make-up, be- 
lieve that in matters of state Nicholas 
is never guided bv considerations of a 
personal character. And yet no Czar, 
not even such a monster as Ivan the Ter- 
rible, was ever so hated by the people 
and bythe bureaucrats as is Nicholas, 
who has forever ruined the prestige of 
the Czar in the eyes of the Russian peo- 
ple. The Russian nation has the pe- 
culiarly rare virtue of forgetting quick- 
ly its bitterest enemies and finding in 
them their good qualities. That is why 
the Russian people, especially the Rus- 
sian Liberals, altho disillusioned in the 
new Czar, still spoke of him as of a good 
man who had fallen into the claws of the 
court clique which concealed from him 
the real state of affairs in Russia. But 
that was not true. Nicholas not only had 
the opportunity to know, but really knew 
everything that was going on in the land. 
However paradoxical it may sound, 
it is a fact that von Plehve did 
not conceal anything from the Czar. A 
high official, thru whose hands Plehve’s 
reports to the Czar were passing, showed 
me a report in which he spoke of the 
peasant disorders; Plehve described the 
needs of the peasants, suggested to re- 
move the landless peasants to Siberia, 
and as real police-chief, concluded his re- 
port with a recommendation to prosecute 
the rebels in the harshest manner. Op- 
posite the place in the report saying that 
the life of the peasants should be im- 
proved, the Czar wrote “I have read it,” 
and opposite the place where it was 
recommended to punish the rebels, the 
Czar wrote in large characters: “By all 
means.” Besides, the Czar surrounded 
himself with people outside of the bu- 
reaucratic spheres, from whom he re- 
ceived secret reports about the condition 
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of affairs in Russia. Among these peo- 
ple were the meteorologist Damchinsky 
and the well known Bezobrazov. 

I know that Damchinsky gave him a 
true picture of the course of events in 
Russia, and in one of his reports he sug- 
gested that the Czar invite certain public 
men and consult with them. The Czar 
_said nothing in reply to that suggestion 
and then ceased consulting Damchinsky 
on any matter. The son of Count Leo 
Tolstoy told me that the Czar, in the 
course of a conversation with him, after 
the Gapon affair, showed a complete fa- 
miliarity with everything occurring in 
Russia, but that notwithstanding all this. 
he did not rise above the viewpoint of an 
ordinary police-officer. Both Damchinsky 
and L. L. Tolstoy are convinced that the 
Czar looks upon himself as ordained by 
God, and, therefore, as the most just 
and wise man in Russia. But it is neces- 
sary to look into the mental make-up of 
the Russian monarch, to see why it is 
that his “high motives” always lead him 
against the people. 

The Czar is very self-conceited and he 
imagines that he rules Russia independ- 
ently. That is why the court clique, de- 
siring to rid itself of this or that power- 
ful man, spreads rumors in the foreign 
press to the effect that owing to the in- 
fluence of that person upon the Czar, cer- 
tain concessions were granted to the 
Russian people—which is quite enough 
for the Czar to estrange him. Count 
Witte was the victim of such an intrigue 
as this. The Czar began to hate him at 
the moment the foreign press began to 
speak of Witte as the man responsible 
for the new liberal era in Russia. 

But this is not the case with those 
officials who are spoken of in the foreign 
press as being responsible for the cruelty 
of the existing régime. If not for 
Sazonov’s bomb, von Plehve would in all 
probability have remained the Czar’s fa- 
vorite to this day, despite all the protests 
of the foreign press. 

After the Kishineff massacre a deputa- 
tion of respected Jews went to the Czar 
to ask him for protection in the future, 
but the Czar did not receive the deputa- 
tion, referring it to von Plehve. 

“What is it you wish from the Czar?” 
asked Plehve. 

“We wish that the Czar should con- 


tribute at least one ruble for the benefit 
of the widows and the orphans of the 
ruined nation,” replied the deputation. 

“‘What’s that for?” 

“To show the Russian people that all 
faithful subjects are equal in the eyes of 
the Czar.” 

“Yes, that is true, that is very sensi- 
ble, but I assure you that the Czar knows 
everything, and yet he will not grant 
your request.” 

The deputation thought that Plehve’s 
answer was not the Czar’s. But when 
one of the members of that deputation 
finally succeeded in reaching the Czar, 
by means of a bribe, he heard from the 
Czar exactly the same words that Plehve 
had said. . 

After the assassination of von Plehve, 
the Czar had a splendid opportunity to 
meet his people face to face. The peo- 
ple would have forgotten everything and 
would have forgiven the Czar, for, in the 
opinion of the people, Sazonov’s bomb 
had killed the evil genius which hovered 
over the Czar. But what did the Czar 
do? Shocked by the loss of his favor- 
ite, he began to look about for a man 
who could avenge this assassination by 
repressive measures. But there was not 
a single man among the bureaucrats who 
wanted to assume such a rdle. Not that 
they were all too kind - hearted or that 
the interests of the land was so dear to 
them—they were simply afraid. © Only 
cowardice kept the henchmen from be- 
coming von Plehve’s successors. These 
men were more affected by the assassina- 
tion of von Plehve than the Czar was. In 
Sazonov’s bomb they felt a serious call 
to account, and they were not yet ready 
to give this account. And the secret 
service men and the well-protected car- 
riage seemed insignificant as compared 
with the terrible power of the bomb. 
After two months of fruitless efforts to 
find a successor to Plehve, the Czar 
turned to the then obscure Count Svya- 
topolk-Mirsky. The appointment of 
Mirsky was something like a reconcilia- 
tion between revolutionary and bureau- 
cratic Russia. The Czar had in view to 
ascertain the strength of the revolution- 
ary forces and at the same time to give 
the bureaucracy, which had become con- 
fused, an opportunity to strengthen it- 
self. But the appointment of Svya- 
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topolk-Mirsky proved a fatal blow to the 
Czar and his faithful servants. The art- 
less, honest, straightforward Count un- 
derstood his mission as a real patriot. 
To rule against the will of the people he 
considered a crime and the ruin of the 
country; and the first act of the new 
Minister was to break down the wall 
which separated the Czar from the peo- 
ple. The Count thought of bringing the 
Czar close to the people by introducing 
the freedom of the press, petitions and 
meetings, and thus afford the Czar an 
opportunity to make a personal acquaint- 
ance with the real state of affairs. The 
reaction of the Czar against this. politics 
was best seen in the Gapon incident. He 
ordered to fire volleys after volleys upon 
innocent people who came to complain 
to him about certain functionaries. The 
supposition that the slaughter of the in- 
nocent people was against the will of the 
Czar is wrong. The originator of the 
Hague Peace Conference has always 
been of the opinion that the only way to 
speak to his own nation was by means 
of bullets. It is a fact that when Gen- 
eral Meller-Zakomelsky reported to the 
Czar that he had succeeded in pacifying 
the province entrusted to him with kind 
words only, without resorting to military 
force, the Czar replied: “It’s a pity you 
didn’t shoot, General. You should have 
shot some of them.”. 

The latest acts of the Czar are a series 
of wars against his own people. Curs- 
ing the moment when under the influence 
. of Witte he signed the famous mani- 
festo calling the first Duma, the Czar 
wants to force the people to refuse the 
promise he had given to them. 

In the Russian court, as in all Eastern 
despotic governments, bigotry and sor- 
cery have ever held a prominent place 
and have frequently served as the source 
whence all wisdom of governing the peo- 
ple is drawn. But there was hardly a 
single Russian Emperor during the nine- 
teenth century who was as devoted to 
mysticism as Nicholas II. This well- 
bred monarch, who had spent a stormy 
youth, became a slave of the spiritualists 
and all sorts of “sages of the science of 
mysticism.” It is true that Nicholas in- 
herited, together with the throne, also 
the notorious Father. John of Kronstadt. 
And this inheritance, in honor of his 


father’s memory, led the young Czar to 
assign to myticism an important part in 
his domestic life as well as in matters 
of state. But if the Czar possessed at 
least an ordinary capacity to look upon 
life with critical eyes, he would have 
known the border line between savage, 
fanatical worship of magic powers and 
real life. Thus, in the terrible Khadinsy 
catastrophe, Father John of Kronstadt 
saw an evil omen which could be averted 
only by giving oneself up entirely to the 
power of God and his servants on earth; 
and the Czar, instead of ‘punishing the 
functionaries who were responsible for 
the accident in which so many thousands 
of human lives were lost, followed the 
advice of the “prophet.” Since that time 
Nicholas became a bigot. The greater 
part of the Emperor’s day was spent in 
prayer. His leisure hours were devoted 
to the composition of church hymns and 
to seances of all sorts of professors of 
black and white magic. The French ex- 
cook, Philip, and Morgenstern, who had 
served his apprenticeship in a tailor’s 
shop, introduced into the palace by some 
of the Czar’s servants, ruled Russia for 
a long time, and also ruled the Czar him- 
self. The court clique supported the 
prestige of these charlatans, knowing 
well the weakness of the Czar for all that 
is mysterious. Nothing could win the 
Czar over so completely as the fortune- 
telling of these charlatans, and they read 
his fortune, forecasting the future in ac- 
cordance with the instructions given to 
them by the court clique. 

The progressive elements in Russia 
were growing indignant, while the igno- 
rant masses followed in the footsteps of 
the Czar. Spiritualists, mind-readers 
and magicians were in their glory; they 
never before lived so happily in Russia 
as they have during the reign of Nicholas 
II. But this passion for’the mysterious 
almost cost Nicholas the throne. Father 
John of Kronstadt, displeased because 
he was compelled to share his power 
over the Czar with the spiritualists, be- 
gan to plot to dethrone the Czar. The 
priest started tc spread rumors among 
the people that Czar Nicholas was a 
scourge to Russia, that death was hover- 
ing over Russia since the day of his as- 
cension to the throne, that God, granting 
six children to the Czar, did not grant 
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him a successor to the throne, because 
He regarded Nicholas as unworthy of 
the Russian people. The people who are 
now the “Black Hundreds” took up this 
agitation of Father John of Kronstadt. 
The people were seized with a spirit of 
discontent which threatened to develop 
into a rebellion on religious grounds. If 
the son had not been born Nicholas II 
would have been forced to abdicate in 
favor of his brother, Mikhail. Yanishev, 
the Czar’s confessor, then persuaded the 


Czar to renounce the spiritualists and de- 


vote himself entirely to prayer. And to 
strengthen this religious fanaticism in 
the Czar, it was resolved to discover 
‘some new saint. Sucha saint was soon 
discovered by the Holy Synod in the per- 
son of the old recluse Seraphim, who was 
buried in the forest of Sarov. The Czar 
and the Czarina went to pray at Sera- 
phim’s grave, and soon after the Czarina 
gave birth to a son. Is it strange after 
this that the Czar is guided in all serious 
matters by some mysterious elements and 
leads the nation astray? 

During the recent war with Japan the 


Czar kept sending trainloads of ikons, 
instead of cannon and guns to the bat- 
tlefield. The well-known strategist and 
military writer, General Dragomirov, 
said at one of the military conferences 
at the time: “The Czar is sending us 
ikons for the Japanese, while the Japan- 
ese are sending us bullets. He sends us 
some more ikons and they send us some 
more bullets. We will thus fight with 
prayers, and they with cannon, and, of 
course, we will come out victorious.” 

Such is the attitude of the more or less 
intelligent bureaucrats toward the Czar ; 
but the majority of the court clique de- 
ride Nicholas, and frequently ignore him 
altogether. 

What is the attitude of the revolution- 
aries toward the Czar? The Russian 
Emperor has demonstrated better than 
any of the revolutionary groups, or all 
of them taken together, how ruinous to 
Russia the autocracy has been, and thus 
the revolutionary party has found in the 
person of Nicholas II a valuable ally, and 
it is hardly in their interests to lose him. 


New York City. 


The Negro Doctor in the South 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PrincrpAL oF Tuskecee INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


HEN I went to Alabama in 
\W 1881, there was not a negro 
doctor, dentist or pharmacist 
in the State; three years later Doctor C. 
N. Dorsett located in Montgomery, Ala., 
and received a hearty reception from the 
white physicians and colored citizens 
generally. At the present time there are 
more than one hundred negro doctors, 
dentists and pharmacists in the State. 
In the district of Birmingham alone, 
there are over twenty-five. It might be 
well to mention here, that the first 
woman of any race, who was permitted 
to practice medicine in the State of Ala- 
bama, was a negro woman, Dr. Sadie 
Dillard, a daughter of Bishop Benjamin 
Tanner. 
A few days ago the State Negro Medi- 
cal, Dental and Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion held its annual session in Birming- 
ham, Ala. There were present seventy- 
one men and women connected with the 
medica] profession. Aside from those 
who reside in the State there were pres- 
ent medical men of national reputation 
such as Dr. Geo. C. Hall, of Chicago; 
Dr. A. M. Curtis, of Washington, D. C., 
and Doctors Boyd, Stewart and Roman, 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

The progress that I have mentioned as 
having taken place in the State of Ala- 
bama is a fair sample of what is going on 
thruout the South. One does not hear 
much of the negro doctor, but there are 
few stronger forces at work, in the ele- 
vation of the race, than those represented 
by the negro doctors. The negro physi- 
cian is well treated by the white physi- 
cian. In many instances the white doc- 
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tor is willing to lend the negro doctor 
books, instruments and, with few excep- 
tions, is glad to go into the consultation 
room with him. He receives practically 
the same consideration at the drug stores 
that is accorded the white physician. In 
almost every section of the South, where 
I have gone, I have observed that the 
negro doctor is not only treated with 
high respect by the colored people, b:t 


community in which he lives, and owning 
valuable property. In Montgomery, 
Ala., for instance, the negro doctors own 
and operate four drug stores ; in Birming- 
ham and Mobile they own and control 
equally as many drug stores. 

One of the largest and most successful 
wholesale drug stores in the city of An- 
niston, Ala., is owned by Dr. Charles I. 
Thomas, and there is nothing in its ap- 
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equally so by the white people. There 
are comparatively few cases where the 
negro doctor has not held his own from 
a moral point of view. The number who 
have gone down on account of drink 
or other bad habits is very small. 

The influence of the negro doctor, in 
the elevation of the race, has extended 
further than the mere practice of medi- 
cine. In many cases it will be found that 
he is a successful business man in the 


pearance, outside or inside, that indicates 
it is not in the hands of a white man. 
Nearly every town or city of any size in 
Alabama has its negro drug store, and its 
patrons are not confined to the negro 
race, altho the practice of the riegro doc- 
tor is confined almost exclusively to the 
members of his own race. 

The influence of the negro doctor has 
gone still further: In nearly every large 
city in the State there are hospitals or in- 
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firmaries, where good surgical and 
medical attention is provided and nurses 
are trained. In some instances the insti- 
tution is gwned and controlled by the 
public, in:other instances they are owned 
by individual doctors. 

The majority of the negro doctors, 
dentists and pharmacists in the South 
have been educated at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Meharry Medi- 
cal College, at Nashville, Tenn., or at the 
Leonard Medical College, at Raleigh, 
N.C. At the Leonard Medical College, 
from the beginning, a majority of the 
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professors have been Southern white men 
residing in Raleigh. 

Last April I had the pleasure of de- 
livering the ccmmencement address to 
the graduating class of the Meharry 
Medical College when ninety-six re- 
ceived diplomas in medicine, dentistry 
and pharmacy. A majority of these, of 
course, will practice in the South. 

The evolution of the negro doctor has 
been a gradual but constant one, and his 
influence for good will be felt in an in- 
creasingly strong manner thruout the 
South each year. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


The Story of a Houseworker 


BY C. S. ANGSTMAN 


Y maid was very taciturn, but 

M .evidently quite a superior girl, 

so I was interested to find out 

why she was doing housework, and led 

her on talk of herself at two or three 

different times, and this is what she told 
me: 

“You ‘see, we girls had a stepmother, 
and she soon had children of her own, 
for whom perhaps it was natural that she 
should want all that there was, but, any- 
way, we were always short of clothes and 
the many things which girls are always 
needing. We continued to go to school, 
however, till my father died, after which 
the family was soon separated. At this 
time I was thru the second year of high 
school and sixteen years old. Having 
now to take care of ourselves my sister 
and I turned naturally to housework, 
because we had been well trained in that 
at home and because we could always 
get it without much trouble, tho after a 
number of years I have come to see that 
it is almost as hard for a girl to get a 
satisfactory place in which to work as it 
is for a lady to get a_ satisfactory 
helper. 

“After working in our home city for 
a while, we went to the large city of 

. Soon after our arrival, I se- 
cured a place in a knitting factory, lured 
on by the stories of evenings and Sun- 


days to one’s self and big wages, told by 
the girls at our boarding - place, who 
thought housework quite beneath them. 
Work in the factory was paid by the 
piece, so the faster we worked the more 
we earned. Being naturally quick mo- 
tioned, by much hurrying 1 soon made 
$12 a week. But, oh, the noise of the 
machines! They seemed to be going all 
night long, and I was always hurrying, 
hurrying with everything, even in my 
dreams. It seemed that as I outdis- 
tanced many girls in the number of 
socks which I could finish in a day, and 
so made more money than they did, that 
a perfect fever took possession of me to 
accomplish always more. 

The room in which two hundred of us 
girls worked the machines was low, long 
and narrow and dark, lighted from 
small windows at the front and back 
only. These windows were not opened 
all winter long, and as there was no sys- 
tem of ventilation you can imagine what 
the atmosphere was. We hardly real- 
ized that there was a sun or even day- 
light. All winter long we went to work 
in the dark and went home in the dark. 
Seeing occasionally a little more bright- 
ness thru the dingy windows than at 
other times, we could only guess that the 
sun might be out. 

“After a year of this life, I gave out 
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utterly and was just a shadow of my 
former self. I had never been especial- 
ly nervous before, but now I went at ev- 
erything with that feverish hurry which 
had made me able to earn so much in the 
factory. 

“After an enforced rest, during which 
I was obliged to make quite an inroad 
upon my savings, I began to look about 
for other work to do, for I realized that 
I could never go back to the factory. It 
always seems to the ‘hired girl’ or fac- 
tory girl, that if she can become a clerk 
she will have reached a very high goal, 
so after considerable managing I finally 
secured a place in a leading dry goods 
store at $4 per week. I secured room 
and board at one of the best places, so 
called, in the city for girls who are 
alone, a boarding-house run by the Y. 
W. C. A. for $3 a week. It was the 
cheapest respectable place which I could 
find, and my tiny room was shared with 
another gitl. 1 thought that I could 
manage my other expenses on $1 a week 
or the gradual increase to which I looked 
forward hopefully, until such time as I 
should become manager of some depart- 
ment at $10 or $20 a week, or perhaps 
marry one of the proprietors, as a sales- 
lady in one of the large stores had lately 
done. I was placed at the notion coun- 
ter, where there is usually a brisk trade, 
so plenty of girls, and early in the morn- 
ing, while customers were few, there 
was plenty of gossip. I soon found out 
that a good many girls had been working 
a long time without any increase of pay ; 
that those who stayed at $4 a week were 
mainly of two classes: First, those who 
had homes where the parents were satis- 
fied if the daughter gave her mother $1 
a week for pin money from her wages, 
or now and then a $5 bill and gave them 
no trouble about clothes and other ex- 
penses ; second, those who had no homes, 
but had “friends.” Some of these latter 
had so lost all sense of propriety that 
they would talk quite freely of their com- 
panions to the rest of us in the intervals 
of work, especially as they were usual- 
ly connected with the business in some 
way. I had had enough moral training 
at home, perhaps coupled with a strong 
moral nature, to make me determined 
never to be forced into any such path as 
that. Finding that my little store of sav- 


ings was nearly gone, and that forty 
cents a week left after paying board and 
carfare, did not go very far toward 
clothes, which had to be of a better 
quality than for factory or housework, 
I went to the general manager and I told 
him I must get more wages, that I could 
not live on $4 a week, that my living ex- 
penses left me nothing for clothing. He 
knew that I had no relatives to aid me, 
and yet he asked me if I could not get 
some one to dress me. He also said that 
the store next door paid none of their 
clerks more than $3 a week, which I 
knew ; also that I was getting more now 
than quite a number of other girls in the 
store who had been there longer than I 
had. This was just after Christmas, and 
we had been working every night for 
two weeks till ten o’clock without extra 
pay, so some of us had been quite hope- 
ful of a raise. We found, however, that 
the late working hours, which meant a 
chance to sleep from eleven or twelve at 
night till. six in the morning only, were 
the price which we paid for holding our 
positions. 

“Seeing that I couldn’t continue to 
live as I had, I next tried sewing, hav- 
ing had considerable experience at home. 
I only continued that for a few weeks, as 
it was most distasteful. It was always a 
great strain, because so much work had 
to be done over and so there seemed to 
be so little to show for a great many 
hours’ work. Also there was always 
some pressure brought to bear for work- 
ing overtime—garments to be finished in 
time for a wedding, a party, a trip, or 
something. I soon foresaw a condition 
for myself if I continued the work, such 
as nearly every one I knew had fallen 
into, if she had sewed for any length of 
time—nervous prostration, or a condi- 
tion bordering very closely upon it. 

“I boarded during all this time at a 
number of different places, but it was 
aoout tiie same story at them al]. There 
was seldom food which I could relish and 
liardly ever enough of it. To save car- 
fare, I never went home to lunch, and 
as I had to pay the same per week with 
or without a lunch, I generally took one 
with me. As it was unvaryingly a slice 
of bread and a ginger snap, I often 
turned from it in loathing, eating nothing 
from beeakfast till dinner at seven 
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o'clock. After such a fast I had little 
wish for the lone, soggy potato and slice 
of poorly cooked meat, with one ill-sea- 
soned vegetable, followed by a piece of 
poor pie; which was our unvarying ra- 
tion. A little attractive pudding or fruit 
would have tempted my appetite some- 
times, but there was always that dreadful 
pie. These were also the conditions at 
the Y. W. C. A. boarding place, where I 
stayed a year. You see cooks are so 
scarce that our housekeeper stood in 
mortal fear of our cook, not giving her 
many directions for fear of stirring up 
that bad temper of hers and making he: 
leave, so we girls took the consequences. 
I don’t see how those Y. W. C. A. peo- 
ple can expect us to take much interest 
in the singing and preaching they often 
do at the boarding-house when we can’t 
help thinking Of our stomachs and are 
longing for a good square meal. 

“I didn’t realize for a long time that 
the food had so much to do with my go- 
ing down physically, but finally I did. 
After more than two years in the factory 
and store and sewing room, I had “lost 
thirty pounds, had a persistent severe 
stomach trouble and was almost a ner- 
vous wreck. All this was in contrast to 
the perfect health which I had when I 
came to the city. Thinking rest would 
make me all right in a little while, I re- 
mained quietly at my boarding place for 
several weeks, meantime doing a lot of 
thinking. As I am twenty-four years old 
my ‘lost opportunities’ quite naturally 
came to my mind, as well as the possibil- 
ities of marriage with any of the men of 
my present acquaintance. I was, how- 
ever, satisfied with the decision which I 
had made several times before—that I 
had never yet become acquainted with 
any man in whose hands I dared to place 
my future, especially when I remembered 
the experience of some of my friends in 
the matrimonial line. As I continued to 
think, I remembered that in any occupa- 
tion outside of housework I had to share 
my room, for economy’s sake, with some 
other girl, altho we had separate beds. 
During the year that I was at the Y. W. 
C. A. boarding place, I had shared my 
room with as many as twenty different 
girls,, most of them persons whom I 
would never have chosen for friends or 
companions, To be obliged to listen to 


their conversation, which was often any- 
thing but refined or elevating, and to be 
constantly annoyed by their disorderly 
and untidy, even unclean habits, was 
most obnoxious to me. I reflected that in 
almost every place which I had ever 
worked at housework I had had plenty 
of good food, well cooked ; that I had al- 
ways been well while doing housework, 
my ills having come upon me in: other 
occupations. I reflected that the free Sun- 
days, which had been such a strong force 
in holding me tc other occupations, were 
really not free at all and seldom used for 
either pleasure or profit. Indeed Sunday 
was the only tiie when I could do my 
room work and mending or any little 
necessary sewing. In many places where 
I had done housework, I had been able 
to do such things afternoons, which I 
usually had to myself, for I had always 
been quick-motioned and a good planner, 
realizing the value of minutes, and thus 
my work was usually done with the 
luncheon dishes, till time to get dinner. 
I reflected that I did not have to buy 
any but inexpensive clothes for doing 
housework, or spend any carfare going 
to and from my work; that I was con- 
sidered a competent girl, so could always 
get at least $4 a week, without washing, 
and by going out of the city in the sum- 
mer, $5; that T have to pay nothing for 
board or room; that my health is always 
at its best doing housework for an occu- 
pation, which means plenty of exercise 
with opportunity to rest afternoons, 
and which has always kept me in 
the best condition; also that the 
little nest-egg upon which I had 
drawn when worn out or in need of more 
funds than in other occupations had al- 
ways been accumulated doing housework. 
To sum up, I have more time, money, 
health, privacy and choice of companions 
doing housework than anything else. 
Why don’t I do it? Well, my social posi- 
tion is not as good in this occupation as 
in others. People will call me ‘kitchen 
mechanic,’ ‘pot slinger,’ ‘hired girl,’ 
and maybe even wonder if I am respect- 
able. However, I remembered that some 
of my good mistresses had told me if 
more nice girls would do housework, it 
would soon elevate the social standing of 
the whole class, and that it wasn’t what 
a girl did, but what she was, that counted. 
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and so I determined to swallow my pride 
and look for a position at general house- 
work—general, because then I could have 
a room to myself and need have no as- 
sociates not of my own choosing. 

“T soon found a position in an“excel- 
lent family of four and was very happy 
there, beginning my day’s work at seven, 
and finishing about seven in the evening, 
with about two hours’ rest in the after- 
noon. One afternoon in the week I was 
allowed to go out and remain till bed- 
time. I also had this privilege on Sun- 
days, my work being finished then also 
at about half past two. I was always fur- 
nished with good reading, Madame re- 
marking that she wished that she could 
get anything near as much time to read 
herself. Ina few weeks I had read sev- 
eral of Seton-Thompson’s books, Alice 
M. Bacon’s ‘Japanese Women and Girls,’ 
‘Titus,’ besides some good novels, maga- 
zines and the newspapers. I had a warm, 
neatly-furnished room to myself and 
courteous treatment. I might be there 
yet, but summer came, this family moved 
out of town and I went to one of the re- 
sorts, as I had done before, at $5 a week 
for three months, but I took care to find 
out beforehand what the quarters for the 
help were, that I might not repeat a 
former experience. That time the girls 
all slept in one big room in an ill-odored, 
damp basement, and the men help strag- 


gled thru at all hours; having no other 
passageway to their own similar apart- 
ments. ‘ 

“T tell you, girls who work for a living 
are almost powerless against the forces 
on every hand calculated to break down 
their health and morals. However, gen- 
eral housework is the best of all for any 
girl of sufficient muscle, and who knows 
and keeps her place.” 

With such invincible arguments set 
forth in such a convincing manner by my 
houseworker, I began to feel some of 
that old-time security when one had the 
same helper for years, or at least felt that 
if I didn’t keep her, there was one jewel 
in the profession for some distressed 
lady at least. One morning, however, I 
was taken aback by the announcement 
that she should leave when her week was 
up. In consternation I asked why, and 
she confessed that she couldn’t stand the 
social pressure ; that James, a new friend, 
looked down on girls who did housework, 
just as others had done, and -that only 
last evening when he took her and her 
clerk friend, Lucy, to a restaurant she 
had to kick Lucy under the table to make 
her keep still when he was steering 
about “kitchen mechanics.” She ex- 
pected to get a place in a store again, but 
this time a better one, and so I was rude- 
ly awakened from my dream of security. 


Derrott, Mica. 


O Southland! 


BY JAMES W. JOHNSON 


O SoutHtanp! O Southland! 
Have you not heard the call, 
The trumpet blown, the word made known 
To the nations, one and all? 
The watchword, the hope-word, 
Salvation’s present plan? 
A gospel new, for all—for you: 
Man shall be saved by man. 


O Southland! O Southland! 
Do you not hear today 
The mighty beat of onward feet, 
And know you not their way? 
’Tis forward, ’tis upward, 
On to the fair white arch 
Of Freedom’s dome, and there is room 
For each man who would march. 


O Southland, fair Southland! 
Then why do you still cling 

To an idle age and a musty page, 
To a dead and useless thing? 

’Tis springtime! *Tis work-time! 
The world is young again! 

And God’s above, and God is love, 
And men are only men. 


O Southland! my Southland! 
O birthland! do not shirk 
The toilsome task, nor respite ask, 
But gird you for the work. 
Remember, remember 
That weakness stalks in pride; 
That he is strong who helps along 
The faint one at his side. 
New Yorx City. 
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Euphues and His America 


No book which Mr. Henry James has 
written makes so severe a tax on the loy- 
alty of even his most enthusiastic readers 
as his American Scene.* 

The volume purports to be a collection 
of impressions gathered during a sojourn 
of ten months or thereabouts, .which, 
after an absence of five and twenty years, 
Mr. James last year made in the land of 
his nativity. In the preface we are told 
that “there are features of the human 
scene, there are properties of the social 
air, that the newspapers, reports, surveys 
and blue books would seem to confess 
themselves powerless to “handle,” and 
we are led to expect a study of the “man- 
ners, habits, intercourse, relations, pleas- 
ures, etc.,” of the American people by 
one who “made no scruple of his convic- 
tion that he should understand and 
should care better and more than the 
most earnest of visitors, and yet that he 
should vibrate with more curiosity than 
the pilgrim with the longest list of ques- 
tions, the sharpest appetite for explana- 
tions and the largest exposure to mis- 
takes.” 

But it is exactly these promises which 
the volume most signally fails to fulfill. 
The American Scene, one feels safe in 
saying, will never be taken seriously by 
students of “manners.” Its strongest, 
indeed ‘its almost exclusive, appeal. will 
be to the admirers of that curious and 
highly ornate species of rhetoric which 
it has been Mr. James’s special vocation 
to develop. 

In reading The American Scene one is 
reminded at every page of the quaint 
note on John Lily written in manuscript 
by William Oldys upon the margin of his 
copy of Gerald Langbaine’s “Account of 
the English Dramatick Poets.” He 
writes : 

“Lillye was a man of great reading, good 
memory, ready faculty of. application and un- 
common eloquence, but he ran into a vast ex- 
cess Qf allusion; in sentence and conformity 
of style he seldom speaks directly to the pur- 
pose; but is continually carried away by one 
odd allusion or simile or other (out of natural 
history—that is yet fabulous and not true in 
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nature) and that still overborne by more, thick 
upon the back of one another, and through an 
eternal affectation of sententiousness keeps to 
such a formal measure of his periods as soon 
grows tiresome, and so by confining himself 
to shape his sentence so frequently into one 
artificial cadence, however ingenious or har- 
monious, abridges that variety which the style 
should be admired for.” 

With the substitution of “America” 
for “nature” in the parenthesis, we doubt 
whether Mr. James’s book could be more 
justly or adequately reviewed than by the 
application to it of this passage from 
Oldys. Like Lily’s “Anatomy of Wit” 
and his “Euphues and his England,” The 
American Scene is not so much a monu- 
ment to truth or history as to the pale- 
cheeked goddess of rhetoric. 

We confess our hesitancy to pass ad- 
verse judgment upon the work of a man 
who is in so many respects a superlative 
master of his art. And yet, as we have 
already observed, the present volume 
makes an excessive demand even upon 
the most ardent enthusiasm. Let the fol- 
lowing description of the body and soul 
of New York bear witness to the justice 
of this assertion. 

Mr. James is advancing upon the city 
from the western shore of the Hudson. 
“You see the pin-cushion in profile, so to 
speak,” he writes, “on passing between 
Jersey City and Twenty-third street, but 
you get it broadside on, this loose nose- 
gay of architectural flowers, if you skirt 
the Battery, well out, and embrace the 
whole plantation.” This is his descrip- 
tion of the body of New York. 

Nearing the city he discovers that this 
“pin-cushion,”’ which when we get it 
“broadside on,” is a “nosegay of archi- 
tectural flowers,” and which presently, 
by a curious process of legerdemain, be- 
comes a “whole plantation,” possesses a 
soul, which as a : 

“universal applied passion shines unprecedent- 
edly out of the composition; in the bigness 
and bravery and insolence, especially, of every- 
thing that rushes and shrieks; in the air as of 
a great, intricate, frenzied dance, half merry, 
half desperate, or at least half defiant, per- 
formed on the huge watery floor. This ap- 
pearance of the bold lacing-together, across 
the waters, of the scattered members of the 
monstrous organism—lacing as by the cease- 
less play of an enormous system of steam- 
shuttles or electric bobbins (I scarce know 
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what to call them), commensurate in form 
with their infinite work—does pérhaps more 
than anything else to give the pitch of the 
vision of energy. One has the sense that the 
monster grows and grows, flinging abroad its 
loose limbs even as some unmannered young 
giant at his ‘larks’; and that the binding 
stitches must forever fly further and faster 
and draw harder; the future complexity of 
the web, all under the sky and over the sea, 
becoming thus that of some colossal set of 
clock-works, some steel-souled machine-room 
of brandished arms and hammering fists and 
opening and closing jaws.” 

Clearly, to take this passage seriously 
as a document in the study of manners, 
would be to show an absurdly defective 
sense of humor. How shall one account 
for this nightmare confusion of imagery 
unless one remembers that Mr. James is 
concerned not so much with truth, as 
with rhetorical tours de force, and that, 
like the pious juggler in the old fable, he 
delights in spreading his mat before the 
altar of the goddess of his worship and 
in forgetting all the world in his zeal to 
do her reverence? 

There are, to be sure, some passages 
in The American Scene in which Mr. 
James’s enthusiasm for the pale goddess 
of rhetoric sufficiently abates to permit 
him to write the language of ordinary 
human intercourse. These are passages 
in which the objects of his description— 
a collection of impressionistic paintings 
which he chanced upon in the Massa- 
chusetts hills, St. Gaudens’s statue of 
Lincoln, in Chicago, the Old South 
Church in Boston—sufficiently inter- 
est him to absorb his attention. 
But these objects are rarely char- 
acteristic of contemporary America. 
With the America of today he is 
entirely out of sympathy. He has 
a high contempt for what he calls the 
“American gregarious ideal,” and as an 
analyst of American civilization, he is 
unable to make any less hackneyed dis- 
covery than that we are inspired by a 
“perpetual passionate pecuniary pur- 


pose.” * 
Three English Novels 


But few of the English novelists of a 
new generation succeed in gaining an 
American hearing, we are so well sup- 
plied with authors of our own nowadays. 
American publication of an English 
novel has become a distinction, a guaran- 


tee almost of at least first-rate workman- 
ship, a reward of the taking of infinite 
literary pains, which, truth to tell, is more 
practiced across the ocean than .in this 
country of quick sales and brief popular- 
ities. Such work as that in “The Divine 
Fire,” for instance, is rare with us, a 
leisurely, loving, time-consuming polish- 
ing and finishing that testifies as much to 
an indifference toward commercialism as 
to a love of art for its own sake, and for: 
that of the pleasure it brings. This lit- 
erary quality is found in the work of Mr. 
John Galsworthy in increasing measure 
in each of his succeeding books. The 
Country House,’ his latest, is a better 
novel, better constructed and better writ- 
ten, than either “The Island Pharisees” 
or “The Man of Property,” its plot espe- 
cially; while still apparently slight, being 
in reality of much firmer and closer tex- 
ture. The “county family” has been an 
unending source of material for the 
major and the minor British novel- 
ist, a subject capable of many changes, 
and even of repetitions that yet 
have not palled, its qualities are 
so gracious, so attractive so full of 
aristocratic distinction, which may be 
laid on with a trowel by the writer for 
suburbia, or deftly, appreciatively, even 
reverently handled by a Mrs. Ward, or, 
to revert to an older day, by a Trollope, 
who, by the way, was far from blind to 
its narrowness. 

Apparently the. squire, his family and 
his entailed estate, have had their day in 
English fiction. The hand of the radical 
novelist is robbing them of their graces 
and privileges to expose the uselessness 
and provincialism, the reactionary force 
they cover. Mr. Galsworthy does justice 
to the beauty of the external life and cir- 
cumstance of a class favored by a social 
system, but merely to make the contrast 
more striking. From father to son the 
Pendyces have lived at Worsted Skeynes, 
dignified, honorable, upright, narrow- 
minded and useless. The head of the 
house believes that this order of things is 
to be continued forever, that it is a law 
of nature, nay, more, a command of the 
Deity. But his oldest son and heir falls 
in love with a woman who lives separated 
from her husband, and—well, the scan- 
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dal necessitates their marriage if the 
woman can secure a divorce. That is all 
the plot there is, but it suffices, because 
every figure in the situation is a carefully 
developed:icharacter study, the women 
being no less understandingly presented 
and differentiated than the men. Mrs. 
Pendyce especially, while standing as the 
type of the aimless, unsatisfying shel- 
tered life of her class, remains an indi- 
vidual with a pathetically strong appeal 
to the reader’s sympathies. 

Of the older order of this class of fic- 
tion, Sir Elyot of the Woods does not 
question the privileges of England’s 
landed gentry; rather does it hold them 
up for admiration, and invite us to feel 
again deeply for the familiar young heir 
to an estate heavily loaded with mort- 
gages, a burden to him, not a possession. 
How many times has the young English- 
man thus handicapped stood before us in 
the pages of British fiction? It were 
hard to say, yet this latest of their num- 
be:s does not bore us, even tho we have 
known his many predecessors so well. It 
is the penniless girl whom he would make 
his wife, against all counsel of worldly 
prudence, who gives the tale its fillip of 
novelty. She is an enigmatic creature, 
but unfortunately she is suggested, not 
realized, by the author, who invites the 
reader to do a good deal of the work 
he should have done. For this reason 
the book escapes being what it might 
have been, a notable piece of work; as 
written it is nothing but a fairly readable 
“minor novel.” 

John Glynn’ is a strange combination 
of ready emotionalism—the emotionalism 
of the lower classes, so easily appealed to, 
so readily responsive, so short-lived— 
and the strenuous methods of the strong 
hand. A tale of settlement work in a 
London slum, it glories in the fistic prow- 
ess wherewith John Glynn saves the 
weak and discomfits the wicked. There 
are few difficulties in the problem of the 
salvation of the submerged that the set- 
tlement workers in this story do not 
tackle with complete confidence and 
much success. Withal, it is a lively story 
of the villain who pursues—of a modern 
Fagin and his slaves—and of the hero 
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.who gives battle and triumphs, whatever 
the odds. And the author certainly 
knows, understands and loves the poor 
of whom he writes. 


ad 
The New England Theology* 


Ir is not at all a matter for dispute 
that New England has produced as glori- 
ous a company of theologians as have 
sprung from any soil in the last two cen- 
turies. From Jonathan Edwards in the 
early half of the eighteenth century to 
Edwards A. Park in the later decades of 
the nineteenth, a succession of gifted and 
brilliant men, in a comparatively small 
section of New England, busied them- 
selve with high themes of God and man 
to such good purpose that the great re- 
curring questions of religion stand out in 
their writings illuminated by the insights 
of masters. One pursues the large prob- 
lems of theology in the light of most 
searching thought, not only when read- 
ing Jonathan Edwards, but scarcely to a 
less degree when following the argu- 
ments of Hopkins, Emmons, Taylor and 
Bushnell. With ‘few exceptions the the- 
ologians of New England were skilled in 
philosophy and logic, and without excep- 
tion they were close to the people and 
considered theological questions in rela- 
tion to practical life. As theologians 
they worked out the problems which the 
Churches met in endeavoring to preserve 
the inheritance of the Puritans and to 
extend the Puritan spirit and ideals over 
a continent. The debates they carried 
on were on the most important subjects 
that can arise in connection with Chris- 
tian truth. 

It would seem, then, as if there were 
every reason why theological students, 
particularly Americans, should be famil- 
iar with the writings of the New England 
school of theologians and know the his- 
tory of the movement. Yet it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule to find one - 
who has more than a hearsay knowledge 
of any of these religious leaders, unless 
it be Jonathan Edwards, and it is doubt- 
ful if many of our younger clergymen 
would care to take an examination in 
Edwards on the Will. Students in our 

*A Genetic History or THE New Enctanp Tur- 
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seminaries are sent to Schleiermacher’s _ 


“Reden tiber die Religion” instead of to 
Edwards’s “Treatise on the Religious Af- 
fections,” where in fact they would find 
very much the same doctrine, couched in 
very much the same eloquence, but with 
an American application. 

Professor Foster has performed a pa- 
triotic service in preparing a clear, read- 
able history, based on the sources, of the 
course of religious thought in New Eng- 
land. He has sought to produce a gene- 
tic history, to show the influence of mind 
upon mind and to trace the current of the 
thought, and he has achieved a notable 
success. His analysis of the contribu- 
tions of the several leaders of the move- 
ment is keen, his judgments are fair, and 
his grasp of the stream of thought as a 
whole and in its relation to the life of the 
nation is clearly evident. We venture 
the sincere hope that this able monograph 
will serve to promote wider knowledge 
of our own American contribution to the 
search for divine truth. Full biblio- 
graphical references make the book use- 
ful as a manual for further study in its 
subject. 


a 


English Colonies in America 


Brep in the traditions of the great 
Liberal London morning newspaper, 
The. Chronicle, the accomplished Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Mr. J. A. 
Doyle, in Volumes IV and V of his 
great work on the English Colonies in 
America* presents the history of the 
Middle Colonies and of the colonies un- 
der the House of Hanover. The author 
complains of a lack of proper docu- 
mentary authority concerning New 
York. Yet he reveals the defect of his 
own and of much historical writing of 
today. In the United States this work 
has fallen largely into the hands of men 
who make history very much out of pa- 
pers and very little out of life. In the 
first place, Mr. Doyle speaks thruout of 
New Netherlands, which is about as 
accurate as to say, as almost all English- 
men do, Van Tromp. In the Dutch 
mind, Netherlands meant the old seven- 
teen provinces, including what is now 





* Enciism Cotonies 1n America. Vols. IV. and V. 
By J. A. Doyle, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.50 each. 
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Belgium, as well as the Northern United 
Provinces. One could never imagine the 
statesmen of the triumphant Dutch Re- 
public of 1609 giving to the land of 
Hudson’s discovery a plural name savor- 
ing of “back numbers,” medievalism and 
Spanish dominion ; but it was “the Union 
forever” to apply the term belonging to 
their own united Fatherland to the Dutch 
invasion of the American continent, 
which the King of Spain called his pri- 
vate property. Hence Nieuwe Neder- 
land, singular. 

In his detailed account of the Dutch 
colony, the conquest of 1664 and recon- 
quest of 1674, and of New York under 
Andros and Dongan, Mr. Doyle does 
slight justice to the full facts. He does 
not explain the reason why this colony 
led all in_the development of what we 
now recognize as American constitu- 
tional law. The composite people of 
New York gathered from many nations, 
and instinct with the principles of the 
free republic of Holland, which had for 
its basis Roman and not British law, 
having no royal charter, were led by the 
lawyers rather than the clergy. As a 
body of un-English freemen they studied 
critically the foundations of government 
and jurisprudence. Necessity was the 
mother of invention. Mr. Doyle fol- 
lows the traditional, but incorrect, notion 
that the politics of the Middle Colonies 
were mostly of a petty and personal na- 
ture. As a matter of fact, the royal 
governors sent over were mostly land 
speculators and men of graft, and had to 
be resisted both in their claims of pre- 
rogative and in their determination to fill 
quickly their pockets. Gradually on an 
immutable basis of law and rights, New 
York, probably the most typically Amer- 
ican of the colonies, grew up, founding 
its precedents less in a monarchy than in 
a republic, being less a New England, or 
a New Holland, than a new and better 
Europe. 

Mr. Doyle ignores two significant lines 
of history. One is the long struggle, by 
the Dutch churches having royal char- 
ters, against the attempt of the Crown’s 
agents to set up the Established Church 
of England in the colony, by grafting it 
on the Reformed Dutch Church. He 
also ignores the fact that the very large 
Dutch population remaining on the soil 
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after the English conquest, while retain- 
ing their language and republican ideas, 
had virtually no further communications 
with Holland, and, caring little about 
England, which they knew about chiefly 
thru treacherous naval wars, oppressive 
navigation acts (directed against the 
country of their fathers, but which 
brought on the American Revolution), 
developed early the continental, instead 
of the colonial, habit of mind. Their 
American ideas made them universally 
patriots during the Revolution, despite 
the loyal aristocratic families on Man- 
hattan Island. 

With these limitations, it must be 
gratefully confessed that in grappling 
with the subjects so complex as the 
foundation and development of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, Mr. Doyle pre- 
sents a story of clearness and unity, tho 
it lacks that close and vital knowledge 
which might give firmness of touch and 
vividness of local coloring. In Volume 
V, however; we recognize a work as 
unique as it is valuable, for a one-volume 
history of the colonies under the House 
of Hanover has, we believe, no mate. 
Mr. Doyle has certainly read long and 
wisely in the town and State documents. 
He treats of economic and social life in 
a satisfactory way, and dwells on the 
theme of religion with catholic tastes and 
outlook. In setting forth literary and in- 
tellectual developments, he has Moses 
Coit Tyler’s superb treasury of facts to 
draw from. The colonists and the in- 
ferior races are dealt with, on the whole, 
with grasp and fairness, as is also the 
ethnology of the colonies, while the col- 
onization of Georgia is very fully treated. 
Into his narrative of the Conquest of 
Canada and the activities of Washington, 
Mr. Doyle throws considerable vivacity. 
There is, of course, a good index to each 
volume. 

On the whole, we regard this work as 
a triumph of patience and industry. It 
is a praiseworthy attempt to set forth the 
story of the rise to national conscious- 
ness of what the author calls the English 
Colonies in America, tho it is probable 
that of all who crossed the sea to settle, 
not one-half were English people, the 
majority being from the other three na- 
tions of Great Britain and from Conti- 
nental Europe. The narrative reveals 


very clearly the English statesmen’s 
habit of ignoring changes which lie be- 
low the surface and of heeding only those 
warnings which arise from outward phe- 
nomena. 
ef 
The Quest. By Frederik van Eeden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by L. W. C. _ Bos- 
ton: John W. Luce & Co. $1.50. 

The Quest offers a fresh and forcible 
illustration of the danger of providing 
sequels to a successful work. In 1885 
Dr. Frederik van Eeden published a tiny 
volume entitled “De Kleine Johannes,” 
which is said to be the most popular book 
which has appeared in Holland during 
the last fifty years. Better still, “De 
Kleine Johannes” really came very near 
being a masterpiece in its way. It was 
philosophic as to substance and lyric 
prose as to form; as profound as the 
most thoughtful adult could desire and 
yet simple and sweet enough—barring a 
few phenomenally gruesome passages— 
for a child. Under the guise of a fairy 
tale it depicted the influence upon the 
soul of man of beauty, knowledge and 
goodness, and established the supremacy 
of the last named. It ended with a 
genuinely impressive climax. It was 
charming, complete, symmetrical, and, 
artistically speaking, convincing. Some 
years later, Dr. van Eeden published a 
sequel to “De Kleine Johannes,” entitled 
“Johannes Viator,” in which he resorted 
to the device, then much employed in the 
painting and literature of the Continent, 
of putting the Christ into a modern en- 
vironment. “Johannes Viator” was as 
inferior, considered as a whole, to “De 
Kleine Johannes” as Milton’s “Paradise 
Regained” was inferior to his “Paradise 
Lost.” It lacked the charm, the simplic- 
ity and the symmetry of the earlier vol- 
ume and added nothing substantial to its 
thought. Nevertheless, it included two 
rather effective characters (Aunt Seréna, 
a pious Dutch Protestant type, and 
Marjon, a circus girl), a captivating 
picture of the realm of Pan, and a mas- 
terly portrayal of the mourning of 
Nature for the death of Pan—features 
which sufficed, perhaps, to justify it. 
Finally, in 1906, Dr. van Eeden supplied 
a sequel to this sequel. It confused, in- 
stead of driving home, the thought of the 
two preceding volumes, and possessed so 
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few redeeming qualities that its excuse 
for existence is not easy to discern. It 
is these three works, bound together into 
a single thick volume (rather awkward 
to handle, by the way), which is now 
offered us, in an English translation, as 
The Quest. The Quest, as a romance, 
is, by reason of its loose construction and 
its generally feeble character drawing, a 
negligible quantity. As a work of phil- 
osophy it is suggestive, but tautological 
and obscure. As a social study, on the 
other hand, it possesses exceptional 
value; is, in fact, one of the most com- 
prehensive arraignments of the hypocrisy 
and corruption of the age that has yet 
been written. Obviously and even osten- 
tatiously a book with a constructive pur- 
pose, its destructive portions are so much 
more clever and convincing than its con- 
structive portions (mostly sermons) that 
the latter are completely overshadowed 
—the common lot, if we mistake not, of 
the muck-raking novel with a mission. 


& 


The Windfall. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
New York: Duffield Co. $1.50. 

Even a successful novelist is a poor 
badgered soul. He cannot continue to 
lay the scenes of his stories where he 
knows the ground and where for that 
reason he first won success. The reader, 
who may never have gone beyond his 
native village in real life, is nearly al- 
ways an indefatigable tourist in fiction. 
He wants love in a new neighborhood 
and tragedy imported, like foreign wine. 
This is why Miss Murfree was obliged 
to abandon her Great Smoky Mountains 
some years ago. ‘The stories she wrote 
of that region were fresh and vigorous, 
but presently her readers wearied of the 
scenery. They were willing to keep the 
mountaineers, but not the mountains. 
And one of the few reputable literary 
critics that the South has produced com- 
plains at length of the persistence of her 
crag-ragged sky line, of the regularity 
with which the moon invariably arose, 
just after sunset in the second chapter, 
and even of the monotony of the whip- 
o-will’s cry—as if Miss Murfree could 
be held responsible for the fact that na- 
ture in compiling the Great Smokies 
never intended that’ they should be 
changed to please the stage fancy of 


novel readers. But if she could not vary 
the magnificence of her mountains, she 
could at least abandon them, and so for 
the past few years she has written his- 
torical romances, remarkable for their 
charm and literary flavor—only to meet 
with further ingratitude from her read- 
ers. They missed the mountains, they 
sighed for the East Tennessee moon and 
for the -whip-o-will’s cry. Well, they 
will have all these in The Windfall, for 
she has gone back to the mountains with 
a street fair, a lofty tumbler, a rustic 
beauty, an auburn-haired hero and a 
bunch of society people. And she has 
written a very clever story with as much 
of the old fashion charm as can be pre- 
served now. The story is extraordinary, 
however, only in the fact that it contains 
a three-Handed heroine. The reader’s 
first glimpse of her is dancing under a 
peach tree and leaping up to reach a 
peach hanging upon the bough above 
her, while she held a lap full of grapes in 
one hand and a piggin on her head with 
the other! If Miss Murfree could have 
introduced a safety pin with which to 
catch up the skirt in front, the effect 
would not have been so startling, of 
course, but it would have been more nat- 
ural. Fortunately, she has not meddled 
with the Great Smokies, and the book is 
worth reading for the descriptions of 
them which it contains. 


od 
Sixty Years With Plymouth Church. By 
Stephen M. Griswold. 12mo, pp. Igl. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The author’s connection with Ply- 
mouth Church began four years after 
Mr. Beecher came as its first pastor. 
The present volume is not a history of 
the church, such as was lately published 
of the Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York, but is rather a series of notes and 
impressions attached to a thread of facts. 
Naturally to the author the great pre- 
dominating figure is the first pastor, al- 
tho full credit and honor are given to 
the two very able men who succeeded 
him, Dr. Abbott and Dr. Hillis. A fair 
account is given of the origin of the 
church, and, naturally, a very slight ac- 
count of the trial of Mr. Beecher, with 
a view of involving the name of no one. 
The book has an excellent spirit, and 
gives a correct impression of the im- 
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mense influence the church had in favor 
of freedom all over the country. We 
may mention one error, that which 
makes Mr. Beecher one of the first edi- 
tors of THe INDEPENDENT with Drs. 
Storrs and Thompson. The name should 
have been that of Dr. Leonard Bacon. 


& 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By George 

pe Chicago: A. G. McClurg & Co. 

1.50. 

ee a in the Metre of Omar. By Wil- 

liam Byron Forbush. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

However superfluous another transla- 
tion of Omar may appear to the laity, 
Mr. Roe’s new metrical version may be 
of value to the cult. His avowed purpose 
in making it is, first, to find a middle 
course between those translations which 
sacrifice literalness to beauty and those 
which sacrifice beauty to literalness ; and, 
second, to set forth more fully than Fitz- 
gerald did the Vedantic doctrine of the 
ultimate reabsorption of the soul in the 
}rahman or Impersonal Self of the Su- 
preme Spirit. The preface is interesting 
reading, and evidences the author’s ear- 
nestness of purpose. The copious mar- 
ginal notes give comparative readings of 
all recognized translations as well as ref- 
erences to manuscripts and reproductions 
where Persian texts may be found. A 
comparison of several of Mr. Roe’s quat- 
rains with those of Fitzgerald enhances 
the value of the latter, tho occasionally 
the new version is particularly happy in 
the very qualities characteristic of Fitz- 
gerald’s touch, as in the following: 
“Naught speaks the ball, but right or left it 


ot 
As fate’s relentless mallet strikes the blows; 
But - who tossed thee to the game’s mad 
rush, 
He knows the reason, aye, He knows, He 
knows.” 
But forbearance ceases to be a virtue 
when called upon to applaud the forcing 
of any other piece of literature into the 
justly famed form of Omar’s quatrain. 
The form of any sort of composition is 
as essential to it as the matter. It is the 
outward and visible expression of the in- 
ward quality, whatever that may be. Dis- 
guise never reveals ; its mission is to con- 
ceal, to deceive. The similarities and 
contrasts between the Hebrew poet-phi- 
losopher and the Persian Omar, which 


Ior 


Mr. Forbush has set forth in the preface 

of his book, are of interest and value to 

the lover of literature. They are, how- 

ever, of the spirit, of the matter. If any 

one believes that a form created a thou- 

sand years later in Persia, translated an- 

other thousand years later into English, 

would enhance the characteristic vigor of 

Ecclesiastes, let him read and be con- 

vinced : 

“Old time, Man’s Warder, crouching at his 
door, 

Gibes at the generations as they pour 

Like footless cloudheaps driven by shep- 

herd winds 

Thru life’s ironbound ravine torever more.” 


“One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh; but the earth abideth for- 
ever.”—Ecclesiastes 1:4. 


a 


The Cruise of the Shining Light. By No: 
man Duncan. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

In a retrospect of Mr. Norman Dun- 
can’s work the discerning reader must 
perceive that two themes possess for this 
brilliant and wholesome writer an espe- 
cial and perennial fascination: the heart 
of childhood and youth and the passion 
of maternal love. And we readily be- 
lieve that it was the spell laid upon him 
by the first of these themes, not a lack 
of artistic flexibility, which constrained 
Mr. Duncan to repeat in The Cruise of 
the Shining Light precisely the method 
of “Dr. Luke of the Labrador,” and 
make the story an unfoldment by the 
hero of his span of life from early child- 
hood to early manhood. To the accentu- 
ated reappearance in this book of the un- 
modern style which characterized Dr. 
Luke we are less reconciled. It is not 
too much to say that the “Letters” of 
Chesterfield —that astonishing vade- 
mecum of Mr. Duncan’s unletiered and 
unkempt skipper, old Nicholas Top—are 
less far removed from modernity in style 
and diction than is The Cruise of the 
Shining Light; and Chesterfield died in 
1773. To be sure, the romance sup- 
posedly proceeds from the pen of 
Dannie Callaway, a Newfoundlander 
born and bred; but Dannie belongs to 
the day of the mail steamer circling the 
island’s coast, he has been educated by 
an English tutor nurtured in university 
halls, he has had access to the literature 
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of the end of the nineteenth century, he 
has traveled with his tutor abroad—and 
we can conceive no reason why Dannie 
or Mr. Duncan should revert to the Eng- 
lish of a long-gone age. We deplore the 
anachronism, for it must surely militate 
against Mr. Duncan’s significance in lit- 
erature as representative of his time, a 
position to which his rare gifts entitle 
him to aspire. Again, Mr. Duncan be- 
trays here and there a heart “all too 
soft” for the grim task of the delineator 
of life. It is incredible, for instance, 
that a hatred so mordant as that inevita- 
bly and confessedly, engendered between 
Top and Dannie, on the one part, and the 
scoundrelly “Gray Stranger” of St. 
John’s, on the other, could ever have 
evaporated to “genial intercourse after- 
ward.” Yet, overmastering at times as 
are the impulses of Mr. Duncan’s large 
humanity, they have not saved him from 
a singular inconsistency in the character 
of Top. Skipper Nicholas, extraordi- 
narily fine-grained under his monstrous 
exterior, has but one object in life—the 
comfort, happiness and welfare of his 
foster-child Dannie; and he attests his 
devotion by almost miraculous self-sac- 
rifice, which embraces the deliberate for- 
feiture of his future to the Enemy of 
Souls. Nevertheless, repeatedly and in- 
sistently, he informs the sensitive lad 
that his father is in hell. But when upon 


honor the critic has said so much, he 


finds remaining only the grateful pleas- 
ure of praise. The Cruise of the Shin- 
ing Light is a romance beautiful and 
strong. If inwoven with the quaintness 
of an older literature, its style is none 
the less an unfailing delight: so lucid, so 
vivid, so picturesque, so infused with the 
quality of charm that among contem- 
porary writers of fiction in English 
few outrank Mr. Duncan in literary 
technique. It would be hard to find in 
the pages of fiction 2 character more 
minutely studied, more vitally incar- 
nated, more magically visualized than 
the grotesque, divinely loving, eternally 
loyal old sinner, Nicholas Top. But, to 
our mind, the triumph of the book is the 
Fool. He whom nature has made weak 
of wit, but left sound of heart, has al- 
ways appealed to the tenderness of the 
highest genius; and Mr. Duncan’s Fool 
almost persuades us that his creator be- 
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longs in the glorious company of 
geniuses. 

& 
Salvage. By Aquilla Kempster. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

In Salvage, Aquilla Kempster shows 
his knowledge of English and American 
life. Richard Wayne’s loss of memory 
from a blow on the head, recalls Hugh 
Conway’s “Called Back,” so popular 
twenty years ago. The characters are 
alive and the atmosphere is fresh. The 
heroine, Joyce is a charming type of 
American girl, wholesome, radiant, pi- 
quant. The metamorphosis of John 
Peters, his assailant, the drunken vaga- 
bond, to Neil Carson, the high-minded 
and successful cotton king, is extraor- 
dinary in spite of the hiatus of seven 
years. ~Physicians say that the fibers of 
our bodies are changed in that time, and 
the same is measurably true of our char- 
acters. The reality of the tale is enough 
to make the reader desire a more detailed 
account of that change, which, from a 
psychological standpoint, would be more 
interesting, and, perhaps, more difficult 
to depict than the bright romance that 
follows. The ending is fortunate and 
we are glad of it, altho Richard Wayne 
does not deserve his wife’s devotion, a 
touch that enhances the lifelike quali- 
ties of the tale. It leaves the reader with 
the feeling that the world is not such a 
very bad place after all, and even vil- 
lains have their redeeming moments. 


& 


The Veiled Lady, and Other Men and 
Women. By F. Hopkinson Smith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Smith has been called ‘The 
Thackeray of American fiction” by the 
Boston Herald; to our mind there is less 
of Thackeray than of Dickens in his 
stories. There is so little of the cynic 
and so much of the humanitarian in “the 
Staid Old Painter,” as he calls himself 
in this his latest volume of gentle tales, 
that we rejoice in the sentiment of an 
older fashion and the mellow mood of 
most of the stories, with a little wonder 
that he should have been likened to the 
author of the “Book of Snobs.” Mr. 
Smith is sentimental, but never satirical. 
He does not seem to know, or to care, 
anything about the bank accounts of his 
characters, and apparently no snobs live 
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in his kindly Bohemia. He is busy about 
more vital matters. Most of his friends 
are gentlemen, not even excepting Nurse 
Jennings, who was large-natured enough 
to overlook a technical offense against a 
woman’s delicacy in order to save a 
human life from shipwreck. She is fine 
and strong, and we gladly take off our 
hat to an unusual type of woman. 


a 
Literary Notes 


.Articles on English, politics and -even 
English novels are often obscure to Americans 
who do not catch the local allusions. Mont- 
gomery’s Dictionary of Political Phrases 
(Dutton, $2) is therefore a handy thing to 
have on shelf within reach. 

.John Lane Company are sending out 
printed index cards of standard library bureau 
size for all their new books. This is an ex- 
_ cellent idea and should be adopted by other 
puolishers. We would all have our libraries 
indexed up to date if we found in every new 
book a card ready to drop in the drawer. 

.-To the book list on the new interna- 
tional language, Esperanto, which we published 
March 2ist, we would now add Esperanto in 
Twenty Lessons, by C. S. Griffin (Barnes, 50 
cents). The “Twenty Lessons” promise has 
been made before in regard to other languages 
but in this case it is not an exaggeration. 


..Muck-raking has now passed over from 
the pessimists to the humorists. Wallace Ir- 
win, in The Shame of the Colleges, exposes 
the skeletons in the closets of Harvard, Vas- 
sar, Princeton, Chicago, Yale and West Point. 
Let the other colleges look out for the second 
edition or volume. (Outing Pub. Co., $1.25.) 

.Any one in search of a reliable, popular 
and ‘interesting account of the ancient texts 
and manuscripts of the Bible, both Hebrew 
and Greek, and also of the various English 
versions and translations, would do well to 
secure The Ancestry of Our English Bible, 
by Professor Ira Maurice Price. (Philadel- 
phia: The Sunday School Times Co. $1.50 
net.) In concise form and with careful re- 
gard to accuracy, the salient facts in regard 
to the history of the texts of both Old and 
New Testaments are brought forward, and an 
entire section of the book is. devoted to the 
fascinating story of the successive English 
versions. There are nearly fifty excellent il- 
lustrations, mostly from photographs of man- 
uscripts. 

.. Students of the Old Testament will find 
a valuable addition to their books of reference 
in the translation of Professor Cornill’s /ntro- 
duction to the Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. G. H. Box, M. A. 


(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This 
standard work appeared first in German in 
1891, and its popularity is indicated by the fact 
that the translation 1s made from the fifth 
German edition. Questions of analysis, authen- 
ticity and date are naturally prominent, but 


the relation of books and documents to the 
history of religion is not forgotten, so that this 
introduction has more of human interest than 
some works of its class. Appreciative literary 
judgment and great patience in taking pains 
unite to make Professor Cornill a critic of 
high order. 
& 


Pebbles 


Tue Man (in street car)—Take my seat, 
madame. 

The Woman—Thank you, but I also get out 
at the next corner.—Chicago Daily News. 


A FIEND. 
“THE meanest fiend I ever knew,” said a 
member of the Century Ciub yesterday, “was 
a fellow who used to belong to this ciub. He 
used to bore us for hours telling of the smart 
sayings of his children. It was something 
fierce. Finally he left town, and we discov- 
ered that he had no children—he was an old 
bachelor. He'd been springing that line of 
stuff for years, just to watch us writhe!’— 
From the Cleveland Leader. 


THE BIRTH RATE. 

“Tue Scotch,” said Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, “are certainly a 
witty people. Now, there was a visitor in the 
little town of Bowdoin, who, on looking about, 
saw no children, but only grown men and 
women. He wondered at this, and, finally, 
mecting a weazened old man on the street, in- 
quired : ‘How often are children born in this 
town: 

‘‘Only once,’ the man replied, as he pro- 
ceeded on his way.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


RATTLED. 

HE had been told that he might “ask papa,” 
and he had planned to do it in these words: 

“I dare say that you know, Mr. Rocks, that 
I have been paying your daughter Madge 
marked attention of late, and now I have 
come to ask her hand in marriage. I know 
that I am a poor man, but I am an honorable 
one, and I am not afraid to work. We are 
willing to fight the battle of life as bride and 
bridegroom, pilgrims of life, together. I love 
your daughter devotedly, and I have come to 
ask your consent to make her my wife.” 

That sounded all right when he read it for 
the fiftieth time from the sheet of paper on 
which he had written it; but this was what he 
really said when he stood before Mr. Rocks, 
with his teeth chattering and beads of cold 
perspiration on his brow: 

“T—I—dare say that—that is, Mr. Rocks, I 
—I—your daughter Madge has been paying 
me marked attention—er, no, I have been pay- 
ing her marked attention, and I—I—we are 
willing to fight—or the battle of life—I mean 
that your daughter seeks my hand in marriage, 
er no, I—I—seek her hand and—and—I love 
you—or no, your daughter I mean she—she— 
that is, I—I—have come to ask your consent 
to be my wife—that is, I—love you devotedly 
—your daughter I mean—she loves me de- 
votedly—no, I mean that I love her—and she 
—she—I trust I make my meaning clear, sir.’ 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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Tue semi-annual index of THe INDE- 
PENDENT for the first six months of 
1907 is now ready and will be sent free 
to any subscriber who will notify us that 
he wants a copy. Of course those who 
return us the twenty-six issues of the 
magazine will have the index bound in 
the volume. 
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Jail Instead of Fines 


THERE is a widespread desire that the 
punishment of offending officers of great 
corporations by imprisonment shall be 
substituted for the punishment of the 
corporations themselves by fines. A rail- 
road corporation capitalized at $100,000,- 
ooo suffers no real punishment when it 


is required to pay a fine of $15,000. With © 


this popular desire for the use of jail 
sentences there may be observed the be- 
ginnings of a popular belief that wealthy 
officers of great corporations who deserve 
to be punished escape punishment for 
reasons discreditable to official prose- 
cutors and the courts. The real reasons 
which make it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to send to jail the corporation 
managers who are commonly believed to 
be guilty of prison offenses are not clear- 
ly seen by the public. In his address at 
Jamestown on the 4th, President Wood- 
row Wilson said: 

“One really responsible man in jail, one real 
originator of the schemes and transactions 
which are contrary to the public interest legally 
lodged in the penitentiary, would be worth 
more [to the cause of reform] than the mulct- 
ing of a thousand corporations by fines. 

“Every corporation is personally directed 
either by some one dominant person or by 
some group of persons; somebody in particu- 
lar is responsible for ordering or sanctioning 
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every illegal act committed by its agents or 
officers; but neither our law of personal dam- 
ages nor our criminal law has sought to find 
the responsible persons and hold them individ- 
— accountable for the acts complained 


nWe " indict corporations themselves, find 
them’ guilty of illegal practices, fine them, and 
leave the individuals who devise and execute 
the illegal acts free to discover new evasions 
and shape the policy of the corporations to 
en gg not yet covered by the prohibitions of 
aw 


Undoubtedly he had in mind the un- 
lawful rebating of railroad companies. 
But the Jaw under which the railroads 
have been prosecuted for rebating pro- 
vides no prison penalty. There had been 
such a penalty, but it was thoughtfully 
repealed, owing to the influence of cer- 
tain prominent men in Congress whose 
constituents have not since expressed re- 
sentment by retiring them to private life. 
If the people continue to support such 
representatives they should not complain 
of their legislative acts. In the new law 
there is a prison penalty, but the suits to 
which public attention has been drawn 
were brought under the old statute. 
President Wilson will admit, of course, 
that neither corporations nor their offi- 
cers can be prosecuted for “practices not 
covered by the prohibitions of the law,” 
however objectionable these practices 
may be. 

It should be borne in mind, moreover, 
that prominent and guilty officers oi cor- 
porations have gained immunity, under 
the laws, by testifying as to their own 
unlawful acts. This accounts for some 
failures to prosecute. Also, it is well 
known that corporations (and officers of 
them) that have indulged in practices 
highly objectionable and against the pub- 
lic interest, if not clearly illegal, have 
been aided and guided by the advice of 


‘those “astute lawyers” whom Mr. Roose- 


velt has repeatedly denounced, and have 
thus insured themselves against success- 
ful prosecution. The shaping of legisla- 
tion for the protection or the use of such 
offenders has not been an unheard of 
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thing, but for that the people should com- 
plain to their own elected lawmakers. 

. For him who steals a few dollars there 
is sure and swift punishment if he be 
caught. It is unfortunate that persons 
whose offenses against the public are im- 
measurably greater may avoid any pun- 
ishment whatever, but in many instances 
this is the fault of the people themselves, 


and not the fault of prosecutors or courts. ” 


As a result of the recent prosecution 
of land thiéves in the West, many .promi- 
nent and wealthy men—among them 
three or four millionaires and several 
bankers—have been sent to jail. But, if 
they were officers of offending corpora- 
tions (and some of them were), they had 
been personally and directly concerned in 
frauds as to which there was no question. 
Their criminal acts were easily separated 
from the general conduct or management 
of the corporations. They did not seek 
to acquire immunity, and a prison pen- 
alty was provided for violation of the 
laws which were broken by them. 

In the case of great corporations en- 
gaged im transportation or manufactur- 
ing, the problem is how to fix individual 
responsibility by law without impairing 
the value of corporations as instruments 
of material progress, and it is a problem 
not easily solved. It is quite possible that 
drastic legislation fixing such responsi- 
bility would do more harm than good. 
Offending corporations are now virtually 
inviting such legislation by their attitude 
toward reasonable official regulation as 
well as by their approval and support of 
officers who have been found guilty in 
the courts or whose unworthiness has 
been exposed by public official inquiry. 

There is much virtue in enforced pub- 
licity, accompanied by wise official super- 
vision. So far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, the new law’s provisions for pub- 
licity thru the agency of uniform ac- 
counts and an official inspection of them 
should be tested before resorting to new 
projects for exactly determining the 
responsibility of individual officers. It 
will occur to every one that the offenses 
which have caused so much complaint 
and public resentment were committed in 
secrecy, and that perhaps no one of 
them would have been committed if pub- 
licity could not have been avoided. Now 
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that the light is to be turned on, let us 
see what the effect of it will be. 
ed 


More Church Union 


It is clear that the movement for the 
union of the Methodist Protestants, the 
United Brethren and the Congregation- 
alists is moving forward favorably. A 
very few Congregational city churches 
surprised the three denominations by vot- 
ing against it, but the overwhelming 
sentiment is in its favor, and the State 
conferences which have shown any hes- 
itation have done so not because they do 
not desire the union itself, but because 
they wish, if possible, to have such 
amendments in the terms as will assure 
unanimity. It is past credibility that the 
Congregationalists, who have boasted of 
their hospitality to union, should fail 
when the opportunity comes to them. 
Those few who are so afraid that lib- 
erty will be endangered should not for- 
bid liberty to unite. The Methodist 
Protestant says: 

“Those voting against it have much to say 
of the liberty of the local church. They are 
much concerned about the autonomy. We ven- 
ture to affirm that no Congregational church 
has more liberty in the management of its own 
affairs than the local churches in the two other 
denominations.” 

While the summer is a quiet time for 
ecclesiastical movements, we observe that 
the committee of the Free Baptists on 
union with other denominations will 
meet in August to prepare its report to 
the national body. They are discussing 
the question of union with either the reg- 
ular Baptists or the Congregationalists, 
and the union with one or the other 
seems desirable and probable. As to 
which body will present the most advan- 
tages it is not for us to say. The per- 
sistence with which close communion 
prevails in some parts of* the country 
among the Baptists will present an obsta- 
cle; while the fact that infant baptism 
prevails among the Congregationalists is 
an obstacle on the other side. Still per- 
fect freedom as to the ordinance is ac- 
cepted and such union might profitably 
widen the Congregational doors, if pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile there is talk of union be- 
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tween the English Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists. The venerable and most 
distinguished: of English Baptists, Dr. 
Maclaren, whose writings are well 
known in America, has spoken in favor 
of such a union. He says, and says 
well: 

“Baptists are uncommonly like Congrega- 
tionalists; and why in the name of goodness 
these two great communities should stand 
isolated as they are passes my wit, and I hope 
passes the wit of a great many of us. It 
would unify our community. It would im- 


mensely strengthen our witness. It would 
give us far more power in the State.” 


What Dr. Maclaren says of union in 
England may well apply to union here. 
Doubtless the time will come when in 
Great Britain and in America the Bap- 
tists and the Congregationalists, who 
have the same principles of polity as well 
as of faith, will be one body. 

The late weeks have been full of inter- 
est for Church union in the mission 
fields. On June 3 the various Methodist 
bodies in Japan met for the first time as 
a General Conference, with a Japanese 
bishop of their own, and with a sufficient 
Discipline, organized as a united and 
independent national Church. The mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Church, the 
Methodist Church South and the Cana- 
dian Methodist Church were invited to 
join the General Conference, subject to 
its rules and authority. The changes 
from the Discipline of American Method- 
ism are these: The bishop is elected for 
eight years and can be re-elected; the 
presiding elders serve for four years, not 
re-eligible, are nominated by the Confer- 
ence and appointed by the bishop; the 
annual conference is composed of the 
ministers and a lay delegate from each 
self-supporting charge; the Wesley En- 
deavor Society takes the place of the Ep- 
worth League. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the reduction of the Articles 
of Religion from twenty-five to eighteen. 
The Article 16 on the Civil Government 
is as follows: 

“Believing that the powers that be are or- 
dained of God, as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, we revere the Emperor, of one ancient 
and unbroken lineage, who is the rightful 


sovereign of the Empire of Japan, respect the 
constitution, and observe the laws.” 


Of the very greatest importance has 
been the meeting in Shanghai of the mis- 


sionaries of the various Protestant mis- 
sions in the whole of China. There had 
been no such meeting for seventeen years. 
They have not yet organized one united 
Chinese Church of Christ, nor is it yet 
possible to consider so large a scheme, 
but its desirability was freely admitted, 
and questions of immense general inter- 
est were before the body, particularly that 
of education, on which the various 
denominations are coming together. It 
is a hundred years. since Dre. Morrison 
began the Protestant mission work. Last 
year the members of Chinese churches 
with their catechumens counted 256,779, 
with 57,682 pupils in schools, and 3,833 
foreign workers sent by 82 societies, and 
the growth is now very rapid. This Cen- 
tenary Conference did all that it could 
toward union by recommending the 
formation of a federal union under the 
title “The Christian Federation of 
China.” This follows the organization 
of the Federation of Churches in this 
country, and anticipates closer union of 
kindred missions, as in Japan and India. 
Thus, in South India, the Dutch Re- 
formed, Congregational and the Free 
Church of Scotland have achieved the 
Union Church of South India, which in- 
cludes 150,000 Christians, and other bod- 
ies are expected to unite with it. Union 
is a predominant note in the Church to- 
day. 

And yet we observe that some who 
question and doubt or refuse are begging 
the advocates of union to stop repeating 
our Lord’s prayer “That they may be 

9 


one. 
& 


For Law and Order 


WE made recent editorial mention of 
the good work being done by former 
Governor Northen to promote peace, 
law and order throughout the State of 
Georgia, and we are happy to note that 
this aged but vigorous man is continuing 
his efforts in that line. But there was 
another movement that sprung up at the 
time of the riot with the purpose of tak- 
ing Atlanta for its field of operation. We 
refer to the Civic League instituted by 
Mr. Charles T. Hopkins, an attorney at 
the bar. The Civic League has scored a 
victory for law and order by securing the 
conviction and execution of the real cul- 
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prit whose heinous crimes, by his own 
confession on the gallows, furnished the 
excuse for the bloodthirsty mob that 
devastated the city last September. 

It came about in tl is way. Not long 
after the riot one of the most heinous as- 
saults was reported from the suburbs of 
the city. Suspicion pointing to a certain 
negro, he was arrested, taken before the 
victim and identified; upon this he nar- 
rowly escaped being lynched on the spot. 
When he was safely landed in the At- 
lanta jail, Mr. Hopkins went to the judge 
on his own motion and advised with him 
as to the necessity of having a speedy 
and fair trial for the accused, in view of 
the state of public feeling. With this 
the judge agreed, and to the surprise of 
Mr. Hopkins appointed him and one 
other to defend the prisoner. Tho re- 
luctant to take up the case and believ- 
ing the prisoner guilty, they decided to 
go into the matter in a professional man- 
ner. Their investigation convinced them 
of the prisoner’s innocence. On the day 
of the trial the jury exonerated the pris- 
oner in the face of the positive identifi- 
cation of the victim. 

One of the elements in the evidence 
that secured the acquittal of the prisoner 
was the bringing into court during the 
process of the trial another suspect who 
accurately fitted the description. This 
second prisoner was tried on another 
similar case and convicted. Stoutly de- 
nying his guilt his case was appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the State, and, 
convincing many of his innocence, an ap- 
peal was made in his behalf to the Par- 
don Board and to the Governor, all to no 
effect. Standing on the trap-door of the 
gallows the docmed wretch surprised all 
by confessing to the crime with which 
the first prisoner referred to was 
charged, and also to the series of crimes 
that had stirred the whole city and had 
occasioned the riot that startled the 
country. For one of the crimes to 
which he confessed another negro was 
serving a forty-year sentence in the 
chain gang; an effort is being made to 
secure his release. 

Thus the city has been given an ocular 
demonstration of the superiority of the 
orderly processes of law over the spas- 
modic action of the mob. But for the in 
terest manifested by Mr. Hopkins and 
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those associated with him it is evident an 
innocent man would*have been hanged, 
and likely the real culprit left free to 
continue his diabolical crimes, possibly 
inciting another riot. Thru the activity 
of Mr. Hopkins the attitude of the whole 
Atlanta court has been changed toward 
the negro criminal, and the ends of justice 
are being advanced. 

The confession of this criminal, which 
was made in the presence of colored men 
as well as white, has led the colored peo- 
ple to be less skeptical when such a crime 
is reported, and to take a deeper interest 
in the co-operative movement for law 
and order. It seems to us that the atti- 
tude for the colored people to take is not 
that of wholesale denial of the commis- 
sion of such crimes by a certain class of 
the men of their race, but to recognize 
that there are such vagabonds made so 
by conditions, but that they are in no 
sense representative of the race and that 
this is no race trait, but a trait inherent 
to certain conditions. Clearly it is to the 
interest of the colored race to ally them- 
selves with the better element of white 
men like ex-Gevernor Northen and Mr. 
Hopkins, who are making a very brave 
fight for law and order in Georgia and 
the South. We repeat what we have 
said before, that this movement reaction- 
ary from the riot seems to us the sincer- 
est attempt yet made in the South by 
Southern white men to ameliorate actual 
conditions, and what has been done in 
Georgia is a real contribution to the so- 
lution of the Southern problem. And in 
this co-operation of the better elements 
of both races we of the North can but 
heartily rejoice, inasmuch as this points 
the way to the ultimate solution of this 
vexed problem. 

But now that the black criminal who 
incited the riot has been disposed of it 
would make an impression on the coun- 
try not hitherto made if the: white crimi- 
nals who ied in the riot were similarly 
dealt with. 

s&s 
The Ethics and Etiquet of 
Photography 

Tourists who have loaded themselves 
with rolls of films for use in Europe this 
summer will have to be careful when 
they go to Germany. In that thoroly 
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regulated country a new law goes into 
effect July ist prohibiting the photo- 
graphing of any person or his property 
without his express permission. The law, 
it appears, is most comprehensive and ex- 
plicit. You are not allowed to take your 
neighbor’s house, nor his wife, nor his 
man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is your 
neighbor’s. He can, of course, give you 
a written authorization to photograph his 
city residence, but you must see to it that 
no rays from an adjoining building enter 
the lens. Taking a landscape under these 
restrictions would be difficult. Unless 
one secured all the necessary permits his 
birdseye view would look like the map of 
a Western State with the railroad land 
grants marked out. In snap-shotting a 
street scene it would certainly be embar- 
rassing to have to ask the permission of 
all the passers-by. 

But Germany leads the world in this 
matter of State control. The Govern- 
ment tends to prohibit everything that 
can be prohibited and many things that 
cannot. Photography belongs in the lat- 
ter class. Nowadays one can take pic- 
tures with a book, a music roll, an opera 
glass or his vest button. The police can- 
not prevent the taking of photographs, 
but only the taking of good photographs. 
In this country we often hear a demand 
for similar laws restricting the kodak 
fiend, and no doubt some of our States 
will add them to their line of fancy legis- 
lation. There are undeniably abuses in 
‘our present free and unlimited practice 
of photography, but they are not such as 
can be remedied by law without improper 
interference with the rights of the cam- 
era. What these are cannot be exactly 
stated, for our mentors of morals and 
manners have neglected the subject. 

As regards photography in public it 
may be laid as a fundamental principle 
that one has a right to photograph any- 
thing that he has the right to look at. 
The silver bromid plate is similar to the 
retina of the eye, tho more sensitive. 
The impressions made on both can be 
fixt, the one by pyro and hypo, the other 
by the memory, and their permanence de- 
pends in both cases on the perfection of 
the optical instrument and the skill of the 
operator. The artist can remember a 
scene and sketch it afterward almost as 
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accurately as 2 photographer can record 
it. One ought not, therefore, to object 
to a third crystalline lens under circum- 
stances where he does not object to the 
use of the two with which. nature has 
provided the spectator. Of course a per- 
son has no right to snapshot. a strafiger 
in a ridiculous or embarrassing position 
any more than he has a right to gaze in- 
to the window of a private house when 
the window shade has been accidentally 
left up, but when one appears in public it 
is always with the expectation and often 
with the purpose of being seen, and now- 
adays he must also anticipate being pho- 
tographed. If an orator frowns and 
shows his teeth to a thousand he cannot— 
and he does not—object if a million see 
it in the newspapers. If a lady has an un- 
graceful walk or a silly smile, should she 
not herself share in the discomfort that 
these traits give to her admirers? The 
real ground of the grudge that most of 
us have against the snapshotter is that 
he confers upon us the gift that the poet 
unwarrantably assumed to be a common 
desire of mankind, to see ourselves as 
others see us. 

It has been urged against the instanta- 
neous photograph that it represents a 
transitory expression, and to make this 
permanent is in itself a falsification, a 
distortion. It is true that early sculpture 
was limited to moments of repose, but 
this restriction has been removed from 
art since the time of Phidias, and in 
these days of agitated painting and snap- 
shot statuary it is vain to appeal to it. 
A horse standing in an attitude of quad- 
rupedal repose looks with an expression 
of contempt and disapproval at Reming- 
ton’s group of the four cowboys shooting 
up the town. He evidently feels that 
even in his most rapid moments he never 
forgot his dignity so far as to take such 
a posture, one leg or less on the ground 
and the other three or four sprawled out 
like a water-spider on a mud puddle. If he 
is to be perpetuated in bronze he would 
undoubtedly prefer the conventional 
rocking-horse pose. So, too, some of 
our celebrities would prefer to look like 
the wooden Indians that people our 


parks than to have their impassioned, 

unconscious and characteristic attitudes 

preserved to posterity by a silver film. 
The pictures taken by strangers with- 

















out our knowledge are, after all, not so 
apt to annoy us as those taken by our 
friends with our own consent. These 
turn up at most inopportune and em- 
barrassing times. Picnic pictures are 
particularly dangerous. Few ladies look 
their best when eating a banana, and 
borrowed hats are,not often becoming to 
gentlemen. It is all right for the judge 
and the bishop to do.stunts on the limb 
of a tree when they are camping out, but 
the photographs are not so attractive 
when they appear in a magazine. It is 
useless for the law to attempt to protect 
us from strangers when we cannot pro- 
tect ourselves from our friends. 


& 


Commercializing Military Titles 


Tue War Department does not pro- 
pose to have army officers making a 
“commercial asset” out of their titles. 
Some complaints have reached Secretary 
Taft alleging that certain army officers 
have allied themselves too conspicuously 
with mining concerns and other business 
ventures which appeal for public sub- 
scriptions in the form of lucrative in- 
vestments. Of course, the dignity and 
integrity of a business enterprise of any 
character are supported by the announce- 
ment that this or that army or navy 
officer is connected with the institution. 
In the same way publications which are 
not official, and which are not connect- 
ed with the various military societies 
formed by army officers, are considered 
as not entitled to the activity of officers. 
The position of the War Department in 
the matter is set forth in a letter which 
is being sent to army officers whose de- 
sires for additions to their service pay 
have led them to employ their personal 
efforts in behalf of or lend their names 
and titles to interests which are not 
strictly professional. This communica- 
tion states: 

“The Government is, generally speaking, en- 
titled to the exclusive right to the time, inter- 
est and talent of army officers. A commercial 
spirit is incompatible with such views. An 
army officer cannot engage in any commercial 
enterprise for the purpose of personal gain 
without devoting thereto part of his time, in- 
terest and talent. An officer’s title is con- 
ferred upon him for use in the military ser- 
vice, and it is not considered that he has any 
right to use it as a ‘commercial asset.’ 
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considered that an officer of the army who 
uses his title to advance the interests of a 
commercial enterprise places himself in an 
attitude unfavorable to him as a soldier. The 
display of his uniform or title for the purpose 
of advertising a private business is in bad 
taste, if not reprehensible. 

“It is not considered improper for officers to 
contribute articles, especially on military or 
professional subjects, to periodicals generally 
for the dissemination of knowledge beneficial 
to the service, but the Department does not 
approve of officers acting as agents or solici- 
tors for commercial publications or enterprises 
of any character.” 

This seems to be an eminently reason- 
able rule. But we may consider how far 
the same principle will apply to college 
teachers, to clergymen whose services 
are supposed to be paid for by a church, 
or to the paid officers of a financial insti- 
tution. Such a one may write for the 
journals on‘ subjects allied to his pro- 
fession, but can he lecture promiscuously 
on miscellaneous topics for hire, or sell 
his name to a subscription book or a 
medicine? The principle must reach be- 
yond the United States Army. 


& 


A New Outlook 


WHEN Mr. Hill made his speech be- 
fore the Chicago Commercial Associa- 
tion, urging a return to agriculture on_ 
the part of the American people, and a 
withdrawal of our energies from build- 
ing huge cities, he touched the very core 
of our social problem. There will be 
little dispute that the only resource we 
have for meeting our very rapid growth 
of population is to increase the produc- 
tivity of the soil. Nor is it questionable 
advice, when we are told that the atten- 
tion of our people must be largely ap- 
plied to other occupations as subsidiary 
to soil tillage. In mere self-preserva- 
tion the United States must give more 
serious attention to restoring agriculture 
to its original and natural position. Not 
only do the farms stretch out their hands 
for more skilful and thoroly educated 
workers, but the farmer vainly offers 
wages unheard of in other lands for un- 
skilled labor. While our only resource 
is increased productivity of the soil, the 
taste of our laboring classes is, at the 
present time, too strongly biased toward 
mechanical industries and a herded meth- 
To this state of affairs Mr.. 
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Hill points, and, we think, with great 
judgment, affirms that there must be “a 
national revolt against the worship of 
trade and manufacture as the only forms 
of progressive activity.” It is not merely 
more agriculture that we want, but more 
agricultural sentiment and agricultural 
taste. Within twenty years we are as- 
sured that we must house and employ 
at least fifty millions of additional popu- 
lation. Elihu Root, in his speech at St. 
Louis, not only confirmed Mr. Hill, but 
affirmed that our people are steadihy con- 
suming a larger proportion of their own 
productions. If we would hold both the 
home market and the foreign we must 
greatly increase our productive capacity. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour, in response to 
Mr. Hill, offers $5,000 annually, in the 
form of scholarships, to be competed for 
by State agricultural colleges, at the 
International Live Stock Show. This is 
a distinct movement away from the 
establishment of prizes for literary at- 
tainments. The college catalogs are full 
of prizes for competitors in the ancient 
languages and modern, as well as in 
philology and chemistry; but for the 
practical affairs of everyday life, the in- 
dustrialism that must underlie prosper- 
ity, manhood and real intellectual merit, 
the awards are not in such catalogs. 
Nothing could be more foreign to them 
than to offer a prizé for an improved 
wheat that would give us ten bushels 
more to the acre, and so revolutionize 
half the civilized world, or for a better 
method of competing with insect and 
fungoid enemies, and so saving to the 
United States annually $200,000,000. 
But we must not overlook the trend of 
this sort of thinking and working. Sup- 
posing Mr. Armour and Mr. Hill and 
the rest of our capitalists, who are 
now endowing universities and colleges, 
should get their eyes wide open to the 
fact that our age needs not only our 
classical colleges, but that it also needs 
a system of plain, practical industrial 
institutions, to teach English language, 
English life, English duties and English 
morals; devoted to the development and 
the sustenance of the practical industries 
and to handicraft. Suppose the great 


endowments begin to go to the founda- 
tion of schools for bread-winning as well 
as brain-brightening. Let us go farther, 
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and foresee in every State an industrial 
system, solidly established and. thoroly 
endowed; State universities handling 
economic, social and industrial questions, 
laboring for the advance of agriculture 
and manufactures, and for the baptisn: 
of the commonest labor with science; 
and then let us foresee that these great 
central institutions are based upon a 
complete industrial system, from primary 
school to high school, so that every boy 
and every girl may in this way face 
toward and prepare for useful citizen- 
ship. We do not suggest even anything 
derogatory to the dignity and the glory 
of these older studies, nor do we_ hint 
that they should be discharged from far- 
ther duty in the cultivation of mankind. 
Is it not possible, however, that State 
schools and State institutions, with State 
universities, may be most wisely called 
upon to teach those studies which will 
best serve the whole people and best se- 
cure the permanence and power of the 
State itself? 


rad 
‘die. iain After nearly two 
a years’ study the 


Federation’s Report Civic Federation 


representing both capital and labor, has 
made two reports, one by Professor Com- 
mons, in general support of municipal 
ownership, and one by J. W. Sullivan, 
who represents the clothing trades, 
against it. On this they agree, that the 
danger in- municipal and in private own- 


-ership is the same—the invasion of poli- 


tics. It must not be thought that political 
control is confined to either method. Pro- 
fessor Commons is positive that the best 
way to get rid of politics in municipal 
ownership is to unionize the workmen. 
In that case they would protect each 
other, and secure labor and permanent 
tenure without favoritism. But Mr. Sul- 
livan is sure that if, under public owner- 
ship, the workmen are unionized, the 
union will be in politics to increase 
wages, but will not be strong or perma- 
nent, for the men will be protected by 
civil service rules, and not be dependent 
on their unions, and so will cease to pay 
assessments and drop off, especially 
when, as is likely to be the case, old age 
pensions and accident rights are given by 
the municipality. Why should they pay 














union dues when the city gives them all 
that the union has to offer? Both reports 
tell of scandalous political conditions in 
a number of cities, as in Wheeling, Syra- 
cuse, Allegheny, Indianapolis and Phila- 
delphia; while it is pleasant to be in- 
formed that civil service rules are iron- 
clad in Chicago, and things are pretty 
good in Detroit and Cleveland. It is not 
to be expected that municipal ownership 
will instantly remove evils. The unions 
will be powerful political agencies when 
an increase of wages is wanted, and in 
the intervals are likely to be very in- 
effective. It will require the most sedu- 
lous care to eliminate politics, but it 
would be difficult to get more politics into 
municipal ownership than we have seen 
in private ownership. There would cer- 
tainly be less temptation to bribery, and 
workmen could expect safe tenure of 
service. 
st 


Like the President, THe 
INDEPENDENT is in dan- 
ger of losing the good 
opinion of the negroes because we are 
not convinced that the negro soldiers 
did not “shoot up” the town of Browns- 
ville. Neither are we convinced that they 
did. We have a letter from one of the 
ablest colored men in the country, Fran- 
cis J. Grimke, of Washington: 


(1) “The negroes declare that they will not 
vote for Mr. Taft, nor for any one else whom 
President Roosevelt will favor. It is amazing, 
as it is unjust, that so deep and so general a 
feeling has been aroused.” Is it amazing? 
How would white men have felt under simi- 
lar circumstances? Is it unjust? “With what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured unto you,” is the rule under which he is 
being judged. And neither he, nor those who 
sympathize with him in his treatment of the 
colored soldiers, have any right to complain, 
or to characterize those who thus judge him 
as “unjust.” 

(2) You say: “President Roosevelt tried to 
do right in that case, and so did Mr. Taft.” 
Where is the evidence that these men tried to 
do right? On the contrary, as Senator For- 
aker showed in his great speech before the 
Senate, everything has been done by the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of War to blacken the 
names of these colored soldiers, even going 
so far as to suppress evidence within the pos- 
session of the Government which positively 
disproved certain charges against them. The 
remarkable thing about it was, that the docu- 
ments containing the charges were put in, 
while those which positively disproved the 
charges were suppressed. So far as the 
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Brownsville affair is concerned, the record 
shows, if it shows anything more clearly than 
another, that the President and his Secretary 
of War have been determined to find these 
colored soldiers guilty with or without 
evidence. 

It is unjust if, with the evidence that 
came to him, those soldiers were guilty. 
Such was the evidence he received, pre- 
ponderating and to him convincing. If 
true the whole squadron was properly 
dismissed. That he was determined to 
find them guilty we do not believe.» Our 
correspondent continues : 

(3) You say: “The negro soldiers are not 
yet exonerated by the evidence.” Is that a 
fair statement of the case? Is it necessary 
that they should be exonerated? The law as- 
sumes that a man is innocent until he is 
proven guilty. That is the presumption in the 
case of white men. Is it otherwise when it 
comes to colored men? You assume, in your 
editorial, the very opposite of this, that they 
are guilty until they are “exonerated by the 
evidence.” Until the guilt of these colored 
soldiers is put beyond a reasonable doubt, you 
have no right, nor has any one else a right, to 
assume that they are guilty, and it is wrong 
for you to take that position in your paper. 
hope that the spirit of disapprobation which 
the colored people all over the country are 
showing in the action of the President and his 
Secretary of War will continue, and that they 
will show by their votes that they do not pro- 
pose to sit quietly and allow themselves to be 
thus unjustly treated by any political party or 
any set of men, North or South. 


It is “a fair statement” as far as the Pres- 
ident is related to it. He acted on the 
evidence, as he had the right to do as 
head of the army. The men were dis- 
charged. Since then an investigation has 
been carried on. If it should prove it 
probable that an injustice was done, we 
have confidence enough in the President 
to believe he will confess it and repair it. 
It would not be “a fair statement” as far 
as we are concerned, for we can—are 
glad to—wait. We would prefer to be- 
lieve that the crime was done by irre- 
sponsible roughs and toughs in Browns- 
ville, the kind of people that do lynching, 
rather than by a reputable body of sol- 
diers. 


M 
ree Religion is no joke, 
Saul Not Among 5 
the Prop! but it has been made 


something of a joke 
that Governor Vardaman had. “got re- 
ligion” at a protracted revival meeting. 
But the negroes took it very seriously. 
They warned him that if he had got re- 
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ligion it behooved him to mend his ways, 
and treat his black brothers with broth- 
erly kindness. But now the joke is 
turned, for he declares that he did not 
“get religion” at all. He went to the 
meetings, and went to the mourners’ 
bench, but he is thus quoted: 

“T went to the mourners’ bench in response 
to a call for penitents, and knelt there while 
the clergyman prayed, but when‘a call was 
made to penitents to surrender to Christ I did 
not surrender. I stated to the clergyman that 
I did not feel like making a surrender and 
stepped behind the line of converts. I attend- 
ed several other meetings, but did not join the 
penitents.” ; 

We wish he had. He is now pushing 
his campaign for Senator from Missis- 
sippi, speaking everywhere with and 
against Congressman John Sharp Will- 
iams, who is the Democratic leader of the 
House, and who deserves the place. His 
chief cry is that as Senator he will let 
the people know how worthless is the 
negro, and that he should be disfran- 
chised, and he proposes to have the Fif- 
teenth Amendment repealed. What a 
pity, what a pity! and he was so near get- 
ting religion. If he had only surren- 
dered! He stands a good chance to be 
elected. Then Tillman from South Caro- 
lina, Vardaman from Mississippi and 
Jefferson Davis from Arkansas! What 
a witches’ mess that trinity will make of 
the Senate wher they meet, 

“In thunder, lightning and in rain; 


Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and caldron bubble”; 


and no surrender. 
, st 


The Vulgate is the Latin 
translation of the Bible 
made by St. Jerome. It 
revised and replaced an older Latin ver- 
sion, It is this Vulgate which is the au- 
thentic Bible of the Catholics, and the 
present somewhat corrupted text of which 
is to be corrected and revised, under 
orders from Pius X, by the Benedictine 
Fathers. Be it understood that there is 
planned no correction from the original 
Greek of Jerome’s translation, but only 
the attempt to find just how Jerome’s 
translation stood as it left his pen. In the 
course of copying errors crept in and 
finally became so numerous that in 1590 
Pope Sixtus V issued the authentic edi- 
tion ordered by the Council of Trent, and 
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his successor, Clement VIII, had it re- 
vised again, and this last is now the au- 
thorized text. But there was no real crit- 
icism at that time, and a more careful revi- 
sion is now needed. The Benedictine re- 
visers are not limited to giving an accu- 
rate copy of the Sistine or Clementine 
Vulgate, but it will be their larger duty to 
study the whole question of the various 
schools of manuscripts, the oldest read- 
ings in the Fathers, and the whole appa- 
ratus of criticism which editors of the 
Greek Testament have made familiar to 
us. It is a very great task, and it ought 
to involve a reconstruction also of the 
Old Latin version which the Vulgate re- 
placed, with an enormous study of manu- 
scripts and patristic sources. The task is 
one of years, if not of a generation, and 
ought to revive the fame for scholarship 
of the Benedictine order, which edited so 
admirably the Latin and Greek Fathers a 
century and more ago. 
a 

Of all candidates for office, those who 
seek that of judges should not be charged 
with buying their positions. But in Fay- 
ette County, Pa., two candidates for the 
Republican nomination, which is equiva- 
lent to an election, spent between them 
$35,000, a most extravagant sum. But 
how was it spent? There was open and 
shameless buying of votes in favor of 
both candidates, a multitude of Demo- 
crats being hired to vote at the Repub- 
lican primary. This is what is called “the 
dissemination of information.” There 
ought everywhere to be a legal limit to 
the amount that candidates can contrib- 
ute for their own election. The limit for 
the judicial office should be zero. 


& 
Mr. Hobson, elected Congressman, 
declares blithely that a war with Japan 


‘is sure to come off. Does he know that 


he is making mischief? Does he care? 
Such mouthings as that suggest and 
sometimes create the evil which all sensi- 
ble people deprecate. He would be in 
less perilous and less parlous business 
lecturing to those, if any remain, who 
want to hear him, and kissing silly 
women. And the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy have made a mess of 
it in denying and declaring that our big- 
gest Navy is to be sent to the Pacific 
Coast, which cannot but stir remark and 
anxiety. 
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Savings Bank Insurance in 
Massachusetts 


THANKS to the interest aroused in sav- 
ings bank insurance, due in large meas- 
ure to the active work done in its favor 
by the officers of the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Insurance League and the com- 
mittee of one hundred, who were hana 
and glove with it, the old Bay State 
passed, under date of June 27, “An Act 
to permit savings banks incorporated 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to establish life insurance 
departments.” Theoretical consideration 
of this expansion of the province of sav- 
ings banks in Massachusetts will pres- 
ently give way to a practical test of 
savings bank insurance, and we shall 
soon know from the experience of-Massa- 
chusetts as to whether or not the idea is 
to work out as expected by the sponsors 
of the act. According to the act, any sav- 
ings bank in Massachusetts may, upon 
complying with the provisions it contains, 
establish an insurance department, if its 
board of trustees has, at a meeting spe- 
ciallv called for the purpose, voted so to 
do by a majority of two-thirds of its 
trustees present at the meeting and vot- 
ing, and such vote shall thereafter be rati- 
fied by vote of a majority of the incor- 
porators present and voting at a meeting 
called for the purpose. Not less than 
$5,000 in cash is to be placed at the risk 
of the special expense guaranty fund 
with which to pay the expenses of the in- 
surance department that may be estab- 
lished, in case the ordinary income should 
prove insufficient to do so. The savings 
and insurance departments are to remain 
individually distinct. The liability for 
individua! death losses is to be limited to 
$500 (maximum), and for annuities not 
to exceed $200 per annum. The business 
done in life and annuity risks under the 
act are strictly limited to the lives and for 
the benefit of residents of the Common- 
wealth. Savings and insurance banks 
must not employ solicitors of insurance, 
mor can they employ persons to make 
house to house collections of premiums. 
Provisions are made, however, whereby 


agencies may be established and other 
means provided for the receipt of appli- 
cations for insurance and of deposits and 
of premium and annuity payments, at 
such convenient places and times, of such 
nature and upon such terms as the Bank 
Commissioner and the Insurance Com- 
missioner may approve. The act pro- 
vides for an annual examination of the 
insurance department of each savings 
and insurance bank, and the general in- 
surance guaranty fund. The findings are 
to be preserved in permanent form. Re- 
ports showing financial condition must be 
filed with both the Insurance Commis- 
sioner and the Bank Commissioner with- 
in twenty days after the last business 
day in October in each year. An ap- 
propriation is made under the act of a 
sum not exceeding $10,000, to be paid 
out of the Commonwealth treasury for 
the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act. The provisions of the 
act took effect upon its passage, but no 
license to do business under it is to be 
issued until November 1, 1907. 


& 


THe hazard of black paint on plate 
glass is, it appears, by no means incon- 
siderable. Signs painted on plate glass 
done in solid black paint, are in point of 
fact extra hazardous as plate glass in- 
surance companies have discovered to 
their cost. The practice of painting 
signs of this kind seems — innocent 
enough but the experience of conserva- 
tive- casualty companies fully justifies 
them in refusing to write such windows. 
The explanation of the hazard under 
consideration is to be looked for in the 
property of a black surface to absorb the 
sun’s rays, by means of which, according 
to a writer in Rough Notes, an unequai 
expansion is produced thruout the plate 
and under the influence of a sudden gust 
of cold air or any other sudden change 
in temperature, a strain is developed 
which shatters the plate glass bearing the 
black paint. All black-painted signs on 
plate glass, no matter with what expo- 
sure, must be considered as hazardous 
risks. 
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Treasury’s Fiscal Year 


At the end of the fiscal year, on the 
30th ult., the accounts of the Government 
showed that the year’s revenue had ex- 
ceeded the expenditures by $86,945,543. 
Receipts, $665,306,135, had been larger 
than ever before, exceeding those of the 
year immediately preceding by $70,000,- 
000. The increase of expenditures had 
been $9,500,000. To show the very 
comfortable condition of the national 
Treasury, it may be added that there 
was on hand an available cash balance of 
$264,000,000, including $78,000,000 in 
the Treasury and $186,000,000 on de- 
posit in the national banks to the credit 
of the United States or of the disbursing 
officers of the Government. The year’s 
surplus of nearly $87,000,000 is more 
than double the estimate made by Secre- 
tary Shaw several months ago. Of the 
increase in receipts, $32,500,000 was de- 
rived from customs duties, and $21,000,- 
ooo from internal revenue. So large a 
surplus, in the face of liberal expendi- 
tures, indicates excessive taxation and 
tends to promote extravagance in appro- 
priations. Analysis of the imports shows 
that a large part of the increase of tariff 
revenue was derived from taxes upon 
partly manufactured materials required 
for use by manufacturers. Thus the ad- 
ditional revenue tended to increase the 
cost of commodities to consumers. The 
condition of the Treasury, as shown by 
the record of the year, suggests the need 
of tariff revision. 


s 
The Advance of Prices 


Mucu has been said about the higher 
cost of living in this country, due to the 
increased prices of domestic products. 
The Government now shows how great 
has been the increase of the cost of im- 
ported products, by comparing the pres- 
ent average prices abroad with those of 
ten years ago. It takes for the compari- 
son twenty-five articles which’ together 
form one-half the total value of our im- 
ports, and publishes the advances as fol- 
lows: 
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Pig tin, an advance of 207 per cent.; cop- 
per in pigs, bars, ingots, etc., 127 per cent.; 
unmanufactured ‘fibers, 117; iron ore, 108; 
shellac, 107; raw cotton, 69; ‘lumber, 64; hides 
and skins, 63; india rubber, 59; raw silk, 57; 
wood pulp, 56; wool, 32; nitrate of soda, 31; 
pig iron, 22. 

Comparing in the same way the prices 
of twenty-five articles which form nearly 
three-fourths of our exports, the Govern- 
ment points to the following advances 
since 1897: 

Turpentine, an advance of 154 per cent.; 
rosin, 126; sawed timber, 105; copper in in- 
gots, bars and plates, 91; apples, 91; lumber, 
67; cottonseed oil, 53; raw cotton, 42; oil cake 
and meal, 42; meat and dairy products, 38; 
boots and shoes, 31; sole leather, 29; wheat, 
28; corn, 27; paraffin, 26; unmanufactured to- 
bacco, 21; steel rails, 21; wire, 15; fertilizers, 2. 

Giving to each of the twenty-five arti- 
cles imported its proper weight, accord- 
ing to the value of the trade, the Govern- 
ment reaches the conclusion that the av- 
erage advance in the price of them has 
been 55.21 per cent. For the twenty-five 
articles exported, the increase has been 


38.06 per cent. 
& 


...-It is expected that George E. 
Roberts, Director of the Mint for sev- 
eral years past, will soon become presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, succeeding the late James 
H. Eckels. 


....Upon the application of Bainbridge 
Colby, Supreme Court Justice Blanchard 
has granted an injunction, pending trial, 
to prevent the proposed merger of the 
Mercantile and Equitable Trust Com- 
panies, of New York. 


..New securities created in this 
country during the first half of 1907, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Journal of 
Commerce, amounted to the unprece- 
dented total of $1,278,728,500, of which 
$799,442,100 has been issued. In these 
six months the railroads asked for $979,- 
446,600, following the announcement of 
$252,000,000 by the Hill and St. Paul 
roads in December last. Mr. Hill’s mem- 
crable estimate of the railroads’ coming 
needs was $1,100,000,000 per annum. 
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Will You Be a Founder of a Second 
Ocean Grove on Long Island ? 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly work at 
Stony Brook, Long Island, similar to Chautauqua and Ocean Grove, but on broader lines. The 


following are the incorporators : 


Rev J, F. Carson, D. D. 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D. 

Rev. S Parkes Cadman, D. D. 
Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D. D. 
Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. 

Rev. T. W. Campbell, B. D. 


Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D. D. 
Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Rev. J. O. Wilson, D. D. 

Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Theo. J. Van Horen, C. P. A. 


Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 


While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis and it 
WILL BE\FOUND AN EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT. 
The property is so located as to make it attractive as a site for summer homes and would 
be.a profitable holding, even without the attractions of the Assembly. High elevation. Park 


onshore. Very accessible. 


Excellent train service. 


Less than an hour and a quarter to New 


York. Commutation rate very low. Shares are $100 each, which may be paid in installments. 
For full particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(# Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 
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Harder to Save than to Earn! 
Easier to Risk than to Wait! 


We have no speculative venture to recom- 
mend to our patrons. The best Real Estate 
Securities do not pay fabulous rates of in- 
terest. The Industrial Savings and Loan 
Company, by careful and conservative in- 
vestment of its funds in the best class of 
real estate mortgages, is enabled to pay 


5% a Year 


on Savings Accounts 


Your savings or surplus are safe, the 
earnings sure. Five per cent. per year for 
every day in our care and subject to your 
withdrawal at your need or option. Start 
an account at any time. 

Under the New York Banking Depart- 
ment supervision and inspection. 

Our patrons, prominent men in all walks 
of life, heartily endorse our methods and 
permit us to refer prospective 
clients to them. 

Write for particulars ; prob- 
ably we can refer you to some 
} one in. your locality. ‘ 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO, 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d Street, New York 
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BUILT RIGHT 
RUNS RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 

Racine boats are the pleasure 
mediums of the world.’ Buy one and 
enjoy life. Our craft are artistically 
designed, reliable in operation, easily 
controlled, moderately priced. They 
have traits—lasting traits—that ap- 
peal to everyone. 

Call at one of our branch stores 
and see RACINE BOATS in just 
the condition they reach the buyer. e as 3 5 2S 
They simply can’t be surpassed for @@Ssssssssoss ee eee 
natty appearanceand la. ting qualities. 

Write for our catalog, it’s artistic, 
it’sinstructive. Postage 5 cents. 


RACINE BOAT 
Manufacturing Company 
Box 19, Muskegon, Michigan 


BRANCH STORES 
122 W. 34th St., New York. ‘ ea: 
88 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 3335 MASS 
182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
182 Milk St., Boston. 
1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
821 First Ave., S. Seattle. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 
Winnipeg, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Jacksonville, 
Memphis, 
Nashville, 
St. Louis, 
Mexico City, . 
Albany, } 
Cleveland, ny 
rfolk. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines 


are now being sold exclusively by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 





These machines have been for more than fifty years the 
standard type of rotary shuttle-movement for making the 
locKestitch. 

You will always be able to get these well-known machines at 
Singer Stores, also Wheeler & Wilson needles and parts. 





Singer Stores in Every City 


There must be one near you. Look for the Red “‘S”’—the 
badge of highest quality and fair dealing. 

















MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 50c. 


An Ideal Hat for Fishing, Camping and the Seashore 


No hat procurable at double the price we ask is as suitable for the hunter, camper, or 
fisherman as our hand-woven Mexican Palm Leaf Hats. These are woven entirely by hand by 
skilled Mexicans in Mexico, from strong palm fibre, especially for 
us, and we import them direct. They are double weave, durable 
and light in weight. 


This hat is light weight but very strong, with colored design 
woven Say brim. It retails for $1.00, but we send it to any address, 
prepaid, for only 50 cents, as _ 
aleader. The A ate hat in tw, 
plain design 40 cents, or the 
two hats—one colored and 
one plain—for 75 cents. 


This hat is similar grade to the above, but plain design, 
larger size, taller crown, and with 6-inch brim, yet weighs 
only six ounces Regular $1.50 value; sent prepaid for 
75 cents. An ideal fisherman's hat. All sizes. 


Send for our Illustrated booklet of Mexican 
sombreros, in 3 colors, showing 1 2 different. 
styles; sent FREE to any address 






» Pa., 9-25-"06. 
Received Mexican hat from you 2 months ago took it with me 
this summer up to Canada and it gave great sa ya 


Department D EB 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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The Most Popular Piano 
in the World To-day 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


Do you know that all over the world—in England, France, 
Germany, and even far-off Australia—thousands of people will 
be made happier this year—thousands of homes made brighter 
by this new piano that everyone can play? 


First, the Pianola Piano zs a piano. Second, the Pianola Piano contains the famous 

It can take the place of any other piano, because | Metrostyle Pianola (recently so wonderfully improved 
it can be played by hand, the same as any other. by the new Themodist). 

No other upright made has finer tone, better action This means that everyone who sits down in front of 
or more beautiful case. the Pianola Pianoimmediately becomes anexpert pianist. 


Wouldn’t you like to own one of these wonderful pianos, which are above criticism 
from a musical standpoint —which enable you to hear all the world’s best music—which 
you yourself can play? 

Pianola Pianos cost from $500 to $1050. Let us send you 

Catalog 13, and tell you a plan that makes their purchase easy. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK 
115 West 42d Street. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ON®-HALF PER 
NT. %%) per —- will be credited depositors for 
months e June 30th, 1907, on all sums 
from to 5,008 > parable July 15th, 1907. Bank open 
from $ A. 4 P. M., and on Monday evenings, 
except oa july and August, from 6 to 8 o'clock. 
Closes 12 M. on Saturdays. Money deposited on or before 
July 10th will draw interest from July ist. 
EDW . LOEW. President. 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Treasurer. 
GRANVILLE B. SMITH, Secretary. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


$41 & 848 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St.. NEW YORK. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1907, on all deposits entitled 
thereto under the by-laws at the rate of FOUR per cent. 
per annum on all sums ot exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after July 15th, 1907. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 
to interest from July ist, 1907. 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 

CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 

WM. F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., Cor. 42d Street. 
94th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


On and after July 15th, 1907, interest at the rate of 
three and one-half per cent. per annum will . paid to 
depositors entitled thereto on all sums from $5 to $3,000. 
Money deposited on or before the tenth, day of July will 
draw interest from the first. 

Bank open daily from 10 A. 3 P. M. and on 
Monday evenings from 6 to 8 vee holidays excepted. 
Closes at 12 M. on Saturdays. 

SE, GE. TED ccocccccesccecccoccccee $963, 123. 
Amount due 45,205 depositors.............. 17,281,116.77 
We GUBNGD her occ cnc a¥ deen csdce ces veceses 240.22 
JOHN D. ran ae V. President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. PER 
ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX MONTHS 
and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNF 30TH, 1907, on all 
sume from five dollars to three thousand dollars entitled 
thereto under the by-laws payable July 15th, 1907. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTOCHER, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10TH, 1907, will draw 
interest from JULY 18ST, 1907. 
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COULDN’T KEEP IT 


Kept it Hid from the Children 


“We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in the house. 
It goes so fast I have to hide it, because the 
children love it so. It is just the food I have 
been looking for ever so long; something that I 
do not have to stop to prepare and still is nour- 
ishing.” 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically made food 
on the market. It is perfectly and completely 
cooked at the factory and can be served at an 
instant’s notice, either with rich cold cream, or 
hot milk if a hot dish is desired. When milk or 
water is used, a little.sugar should be added, but 
when cold cream is used alone the natural grape- 
sugar, which can be seen glistening on the gran- 
ules, is sufficiently sweet to satisfy the palate. 
This grape-sugar is not poured over the gran- 
ules, as some people think, but exudes from the 
granules in the process of manufacture, when 
the starch of the grains is changed from starch 
to grape-sugar by the process of manufacture. 
This, in effect, is the first act of digestion; there- 
fore, Grape-Nuts food is pre-digested and is most 
perfectly assimilated by the very weakest stom- 
ach. “There’s a Reason.” 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little health 
classic, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


—{—————————— 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
42 Broadway, New York, July Sth, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
Company on the 27th day = June, 1907, declared as of 
the first Thursday in Juiy, gad dividend of Two 
Per Cent. on the First Preferre Stock (including all out 
standing old ‘‘Preferred’’ Stock) and a quarterly dividend 
of One and One-Half Per Cent. on the Second Preferred 
Stock from the net earnings for the fiscal year, beginning 
April ist, 1907, to Stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
on Monday, July 15th, 1907, payable without closing of 
the Transfer Books aug 8 Bist, 1907. 
WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer*in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 2e Wall 
Street. 








WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June om. 1907. 


uns 30th, 1907, on all accounts entitled sborete, from $5 
to pe payable on and mp A ~~ ~~, 


1907. 
on or before J wiil draw interest 


Ww J. Cpoeens, President. 
OLARENOE 8. DUNNING, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, July 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, June 15th, 1907. The trans- 
fer books will be closed from June 17th to June 29th, 
1907, both days included. 

WM. EB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


Assets, over $6,000,0: 0 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, . . $236,500 


8 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Keal Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVE., 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited July 1st, payable July 18th, or 
aay time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
‘FRANCIS ‘M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS. Secretary. 

THE aE ort NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 25th, Faecal 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, 
payable on and after July ist, proximo. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, 
reopening July ist, obit 
HARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


TRE NEw Wun AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 95. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable July 15th, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business July . 1907. 


HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, New York. 
112TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 11th, 1907. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $1,000, and 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $1,000, and not exceeding 
$3,000, remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on 
and after July 15th, 1907. 
Deposits made on or before July 1oth, 1907, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1907. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. S 


Secretary. 
_ CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO @ WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPAN 
New York, June 5 1907. 














The Board of Directors of the New York, Ontario & - 


Western Railway e: 


29th, 1907, 
The Transfer Books will be closed 
- on July 16th, 1907, and reopened at ten o’clock 
- on July 29th, 1907. 
R. D. RICKARD, Secretary. 
UNITED COPPER COMPANY 

The Directors of the United Copper Company having set 
aside the entire amount necessary for the payment of the 
regular dividends on the preferred stock during the year 
1907, viz., ($300,000), have declared from the profits of 
the company a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the common stock, viz., $787,500, payable August 
6th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 24th, 1907. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of ‘this dividend at three o’clock P. M., July 24th, 
1907, and reopen at ten o'clock A. M., on August 7th, 1907. 

F. AUG. HBINZE, President. 








FINANCIAL 





Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1410 D St. 


Bank References 














THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 
OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $I00, $200, 
$2 $300, $500, aati $2,500, 
$5,000 and ‘$10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any ‘time .- m presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that = up to ember 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a do 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE 60. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





» or acquired a foot of 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Notice is hereby given that Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company Three-Year 59%, Collateral Notes 
maturing August 1, 1907, will be paid on and after that date, on presentation at the office of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
52-54 William Street, New York. Interest on said notes will cease on that date. 


T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


New York, July 5, 1907. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY THREE-YEAR 5 PER CENT. COLLATERAL NOTES, 


DUE AUGUST 1, 1907. 


Referring to the above, we offer to holders of said Three-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Notes, due August 1 
1907, the privilege of purchasing Three-Year Six Per Cent. Collateral Notes of the same Company at 97% 
per Cent. at which price the Notes yield about 7 per Cent. on the investment. The maturing 5%, 
notes will be accepted at par and interest to maturity, in payment for the 6%, notes. 

The 6% Notes will be limited to an amount equal to the maturing 5%, Notes, namely, $6,000,000; will be se- 
cured by the same collateral, under a loan agreement with the Mercantile Trust Company, Trustee; will be dated Au- 


gust 1, 1907, and mature August 1, 1910; will bear interest at the rate of 6%, per annum from August 1, 1907, pay- 
able semi-annually, on February 1st and August 1st; will be in coupon form in denomination of $1,000 each, and will 


be indorsed by the Security Investment Company, of Pittsburgh. : : : 

The 6% Notes will be redeemable at the option of the Company on any semi-annual interest date upon thirty 
days’ previous notice, and upon payment, in addition to the principal and interest to date of payment, of interest at 
the rate of 2%, per annum for the unexpired portion of the term of the Notes. 


This offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 
‘ ° KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


New York, July 6, 1907. William and Pine Streets 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, e President 








fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 


Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 





name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
- 1 a este te ANE BR Sa hegre oop. s98ate * of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
pea Siae hae ng abit la nies . with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 





Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 1 
Cash surren values stated in every policy, an 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway . of hep trae osees aie t «82% 108,343,494 00 
eceived premiums. thereon to the 
C. W. ANDERSON &° SON, Gen. Agents SLAUE aLadvulis vein ht pecbiacs 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 


1850 1907 Issued certificates of profits to 
EE nb asdicddnnsets.tittactves 81,310,840 00 
THE UNITED TAT Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
INSURANCE C0 Interest paid on _ certificates 
a 


Smounts 00 ..ccseccccedses Seve 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


On December 31, 1906, the assets 
of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 
JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
JA BTA wccccccccccccccccccccceces +-...-Leather 


sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
MES R. ° 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY...... Prest. Title Guarantee and 





19,469,981 85 


terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 


st : . . - 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
WM. H. PORTER ......ccceceee Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank redeemed, in ascacdance —_ ie charter. 
cee i t 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 









Home Office 277 Broadway, New York City 











ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











THE INDEPENDENT 








THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN ' POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Continental Building, Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








+ FIDELITY OND GAOUBLTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President ‘ 
I 8 7 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary I 9 Oo 7 





FIDELITY 
LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
p= ts tenant LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
—————— by assets of over EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
STEAM BOILER of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 
ELEVATOR claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 
————_ FOUR MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is 
PLATE GLASS to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,904,775.76 
DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, WM. J. MATHESON, _ ANTON A, RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON, Ww. @. LOW, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L., RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, j. a. MeCULLOUGH, HENRY E., PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
GEO, F. SEWARD. 


‘ Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 


























